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New England and Other “Matters. | 


t was a balky horse futtached to a light delivery 

wagon that caused a blockade of street-cars 
in Providence, Rhode Island, the other day, 
and although there is nothing remarkable about 
that, the way the blockade was finally raised 
served as a valuable object-lesson to the many | 
who were working to that end. Motor-men, a | 
policeman and the driver of the animal were | 
unable to make the horse go or to push him off | 
the track, and the emergency wagon was about 
to be sent for when a smiling young woman 
stepped out of the crowd and asked permission 
to try to start the horse. She patted him on 
the nose until he seemed to forget his obstinacy, 
and then produced a piece of white candy. 
The horse nibbled. For the second piece he 
had to stretch his neck and take a step forward. 
By the time he got the third piece he was off 
the track, and business was resumed. 


& 


oe half the cities and towns in the 
country have ordinances prohibiting the use 
of profane language in public places; but such 
laws are so seldom enforced that a correspondent 
thinks it worth while to call attention to an 
exception, the town of Westfield, Massachusetts. 
At Westtield a dozen or more persons have been 
brought into court for swearing, during the past 
year, and in each case the judge imposed a fine 
of tive dollars. Such a penalty might make a 
man cautious without reforming him; but there 
is hopeful signiticance in the added fact that a 
member of the school board has recently made 
a tour of the schools and briefly counseled the 
boys against profane and vulgar talk, and it is 
said that excellent results already appear. 
Doubtless the speaker and his colleagues realize 
that much bad language is uttered in sheer 
thoughtlessness. The volume of it will un- 
doubtedly be lessened if they can forestall habit 
by persuading boys to stop and think. 





& 


Oe Congress authorized the . Jamestown 
Exposition, the management made no at- 
tempt to reach the states, and by the time the 
national government had approved the project 
many of the legislatures of 1905 had adjourned ; 
but recently the matter has been taken up 
in a way that seems to promise success for 
this interesting and significant event. Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
were among the first states to promise to par- 
ticipate. Now New Hampshire has decided, 
through Governor Floyd and his council, to 
erect a state building, reproducing the Governor 
Langdon house at Portsmouth, one of our 
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worthiest specimens of colonial architecture. 
It is said that the site which has been granted 
for this structure is one that will show the type 
at its best. It is added, on authority, that the | 
Virginians are manifestly disposed to make | 
things very pleasant for representatives of all | 
New England States—remembering, perhaps, | 
that Plymouth was not so very far behind 
Jamestown in point of time. 


New Englanders, who feel a peculiar personal 
interest in the war-ships that bear the | 
names of their states, will welcome the reminder 
that two of the vessels have recently figured in 
the record of events. On March 4th the battle- 
ship Vermont was placed in commission at the 
Charlestown Navy-Yard, thus officially taking 
a place in our fighting fleet. The Vermont is, | 
it is stated, the largest war-ship that ever | 
entered Boston harbor, and is one of the largest | 
we have, for it displaces sixteen thousand tons, | 
has a speed of eighteen knots, and is armed, as | 
to its main battery, with four twelve-inch, eight 

eight-inch, and twelve seven-inch breech-loading 





At the same time it is noted that the | 
Rhode Island, which is not so large as the | 
Vermont by about a thousand tons, although | 
it is almost as heavily armed, is soon to receive | 
the solid silver service presented by the people | 
of the state whose name it bears. Persons who | 
should know say that no vessel in the navy | 
will possess a more artistic and beautiful set of | 
silver than this, which has just been completed. | 
The punch-bow] stands fifteen and a half inches 
in height and is two feet in diameter, and | 
shows, in bold relief, portraits of four Rhode | 
Island naval heroes, Esek Hopkins, Oliver | 
Hazard Perry, Matthew Calbraith Perry and | 
Abraham Whipple, together with representa- | 
tions of the burning of the Gaspee and the | 
landing of Roger Williams. Two thirty-inch 
fish-trays, two eighteen-inch meat-trays, two 
candelabra, eight compote-dishes and a coffee 
set are also included in the service, which cost 
eight thousand five hundred dollars. 

New England has fared pretty well in the | 
matter of naval namesakes, so testimonials like | 
the one described seem always in order. To be | 
sure, the Massachusetts, which is compara- 
tively an old ship,—its keel was laid in 1891,— 
displaces only about ten thousand tons, and the 
‘‘new’’ Maine, which dates from 1899, twelve 
thousand five hundred tons. But the Rhode 
Island is, in round figures, a fifteen-thousand- 
ton vessel, and the Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont are all sixteen-thousand-ton 
ships—the best that the nation possesses. 
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Sawyer’s Crystal Ammonia. 
The kind that cleans clean. A great help 


in the laundry, and for cleaning floors, 
woodwork, and house-cleaning generally. 
It’s extra strong and uniform in quality. 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


Gives a beautiful tint to linens, laces, and 
goods that are worn and faded. Don't risk 
your linen with new-fangled blues ; use Saw- 
yer's, and you'll have good results every time. 


Sawyer’s Shaker 
Extract Witch-Hazel. 


The great family aid for Burns, Bruises, Wounds, 
Sprains, Neuralgia, Headache, etc. Better order a 
bottle of Sawyer’s at once and be ready for an 
emergency. Invaluable for sunburn. 
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beside it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our many styles of Ranges. 
WALKER G PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 


(coking-Ranges 


DON’T Fail to See the New 


“Palace Crawiord 


The newest thing in ranges. In this range there 
are several marked advantages; the old End 
Hearth—always in the way—is gone. There is 
more room on top, owing to the extra end shelf. 
The ashes fall into a HOD in a closet far below 
the fire—which is better for the grates and a 
convenience in removing the ashes. The coal 
hod—same size as the ash hod—is in a closet 
Either can be used for ashes or coal. 















All other Crawford improvements are present—Single Damper (patented), 
Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented), Cup-Joint Oven Flues 
(found only in Crawfords), Perfected Oven, Reliable Oven Indicator 
(entirely outside of the oven and not affected by smoke, steam, etc. 
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American History Stories. 
First Story of Fifth Group. 


oS; N the winter of 1842-3, 
: long remembered 
- throughout the North- 


west as ‘‘the hard winter,’’ a 
great snow-storm raged from 
November 15th to 18th, burying 
the country deeply. The early 
snow caught the settlers unpre- 
pared. Most of their corn stood 
unhusked in the shocks ; potatées and other root 
crops were undug. Roads were blocked, and 
small streams froze solid. Settlers drove stock 
several miles to the larger streams daily, or 
hauled water in barrels. Cattle, hogs, sheep 
and poultry suffered miserably, 
and thousands died. 

This early winter also brought 
a great plague of wild animals. 
Deer herded about the settlements, 
devouring outlying crops and hay. 
Wolves followed the deer in packs, 
and prowled about the barns, often 
pulling down weakened cattle in 
broad daylight and in full view of 
the houses. Wildcats and smaller 
animals harried barn-yards by 
night and day, and people had to 
fight incessantly to keep any stock 
at all. 

During the first three weeks 
bears were very numerous. The 
sudden winter buried their usual 
feed of ‘‘shack,’’ froze the grubs, 
and stopped the fishing. They had 
to raid the settlements. They ate 
the shocked corn, and seized and 
devoured hogs, often tearing them 
from supposedly safe pens. But 
the intense cold soon compelled 
them to ‘‘den.’”’ 

The winter was broken by a late 
thaw,—a week of mild melting,— 
which merely settled the snow 
and crusted it badly, and changed 
beaten roads to long ribbons of ice. 
This mild weather wakened the 
sleeping bears, and they swarmed 
out upon the settlements in search 
of anything eatable. 

It was during this mild period 
that the ‘‘spell-down’’ occurred 
between Knox and Sutton townships. In those 
times a school ‘‘exhibition’’ drew the whole 
population. 

Joseph Dyton arranged to carry the Dytons 
and Oatlers in his big ox-sled. Eliza Oatler 
was the best speller in Sutton, and Robert Dyton 
was next. But when the important day came 
Dyton was ill with a cold, and Mrs. Dyton 
would not go without her husband. One of 
the oxen sprawled on the ice and was lamed, 
so the team could not go. Matters were as bad 
at Mr. Oatler’s. An epidemic, of what the 
settlers called hard colds, very like what is now 
named grippe, was abroad. 

When Dyton told his son that evening to walk 
over to the schoolhouse with Eliza Oatler, Bob | 
was disgusted. He did not like Eliza, mainly 
because he should have liked her. She was 
his rival in school. At eighteen his mind was 
keener and more powerful ; but somehow Eliza, 
although two years younger, was generally at 
the head of their classes. She was deliberately 
sure in her studies, and he was eager and 
erratic. 

“*Here’s your lantern, Bob,’’ said his father. 
‘*Take the shotgun, with a handful of buckshot. 
It’s lighter and handier in the dark. Mind you | 
leave Grip at home to-night.’’ 

*‘Name o’ sense, what are you taking that 




















| the moderator closed the dictionary. 


BY * L. * 


to be. You’ve the best mind 
and a good memory; but you 
recite in such a don’ t-care way | 
it’s a wonder you don’t miss oft- 
ener. 

Bob made no answer, for the 
truth affronted him. They walked 
a long way without a word. They 
found the schoolhouse already crowded. A 
quarter of a cord of four-foot wood blazed 
in the wide chimney place. A dozen tallow 
dips burned on different desks. The women 
talked together. The men, with ingrained 





TWO BEARS AND A'SPELL DOWNG 


J. * BATES 


Sidway suggested going with- 
out the gun. 

**It’s hid somewhere about, 
and it can be found by daylight. 
I’ll send Tom first thing in the 
morning to hunt for it. Come along! 
The oxen can’t stand shivering, and 
Tom and ’ Tilda ought to be abed.’’ 

For a mile Bob rode silent, while the others 
talked cheerfully. 
tioned, irritated him more, 

**Don’t know but I’d better lend you my rifle. 
You’ ve got a lonesome tramp through the woods, 


ORAWN BY B. J 





THEN THE DICTIONARY BEGAN TO THIN THEM. 


American fondness for formal organization, | 
electioneered as to who should be chosen moder- 
ator and pronouncer. 

The spelling began with small delay, and the 
representatives of Knox and Sutton settled down 
to hard work. At the end of an hour there 
were still standing the entire thirteen of the first | 
class of Knox, and eleven on the opposite side. 
The Elementary Spelling-Book and the English | 
Reader were exhausted. Then the dictionary 
began to thin them. The schools and audience 
grew excited. Parents and families of contestants 
felt mortified or proud as their sons or daughters 
failed or succeeded. 

At last there were but four standing— Martin 
Gudger and Mary Boss of Knox, and Robert 
Dyton and Eliza Oatler of Sutton. Bob would 
have gone down several times had not a warning 
glance from Eliza checked his impetuosity, and 
made him careful over dangerous words. 

Martin Gudger went down. Bob’s heart 
jumped. It was Eliza who won the victory. 
A few minutes later he amazed himself by 
spelling down Mary Boss. 

The audience applauded enthusiastically, and 





‘*Perhaps we had better stop here,’’ he said. 
**Sutton wins this match. Let these two share 
equally the honor of the victory, and neither be | 


sure. 


| angry. 
| girl with a gun? 


and Eliza to take care of. 
back to-morrow by anybody coming to meeting. 

‘*Thank you; but you may want it yourself, 
if your stock’s bothered ’’ 

‘*T sha’n’t need it. You bet I keep my stock 
safe. Recollect she goes off half-cocked if your 
thumb slips, and I want it back to-morrow, 
By that time we’ll have your shotgun 
found. Here we are! Run in, Tom, and bring 
out my rifle.’’ 

**No, I won’t take it; then I sha’n’t have it 
to carry.’’ 

Bob tried to laugh, but his annoyance was 


You can send it 


” 


evident. To lose, forget, or let any one get 
away with one’s gun was accounted by the 


settlers as the acme of carelessness. 

“Sho, young man, take it! I sha’n’t sleep 
comfortable if you don’t.’’ 

‘‘Give it to me, Tom,’’ 
carry it.’’ 

‘** All right,’’ said Sidway, laughing approval. 


said Eliza. 


| **And I’ll warrant you to see the young man 


safe home.’’ 

Bob snatched it away from her, rude and 
‘*Think I’ll be marched home by a 
Here, Tom, we won’t have 
Much obliged to you, Mr. Sidway, just the 
Good night !’’ 


| it. 
same, 


He strode away, and Eliza followed perforce, | 


bugle for?’’ asked Mrs. Dyton, as Bob took | deprived by the other of any part of a credit so | grieved by his unreasonable mood. 


down a battered horn—a relic from a Revolu- | 
tionary grandsire—and buckled it over his 
shoulder. 

“If Sutton wins, I’m going to toot. You bet 
they’ll hear me!’’ 


feeling her company irksome, she waiting upon | 


his mood. The early evening was dark; in the | calls he could think of—boots and saddles, rally, | Maybe you would if the judge hadn’t stopped. | sionally quivered. 


dense forest they were walled in by a blackness | 
in which the spark of their tallow dip lighted | 
scarce a dozen feet. Tired of silence, Eliza | 
asked : 

“‘What’s up, Bob? Are you bracing your 
mind to spell me down ?”? 

“Tf I can I will.” 

“You can’t to-night. Martin Gudger and 
Mary Boss of Knox are hard to beat, and I just 
will not miss while they’re up. If you do spell 
me down, I reckon it’ll make you champion of 
the two townships. That’s just what you ought 


well deserved. We have good cause to be proud | 
of both schools. ’’ 

In a moment both schools were outside. Boys | 
yelled; girls shrieked; half a dozen blew tin | 


**Now, Susan,’’ said Sidway to his wife, ‘‘if 
that young fellow was ten years youngér, it d 
do him good for his mother to switch him.’ 

After a mile of silent trudging, Eliza tried to 


Then Sidway, kindly inten- | 


“Pil 


both schools, and proved that 
you can. Now all Sutton and 
all Knox will expect you to keep 
on doing it. You’ve got a big 
reputation to live up to.’’ 

Eliza danced ahead merrily 
and disappeared in the dark, 
while Bob pondered uncomforta- 
bly. She ran back, pallid, and 
whispered : 

**O Bob, there’s a bear in the 
road !’” 

**Then a bear’ll have to get 
|out of the road,’’ said Bob, sourly. ‘‘Let 
me see where your bear is,’’ and he walked 
forward briskly, holding the lantern high. A 
large bear had come out of his den, gaunt, 
ravenous and cross. He found the land covered 
with thick crusted snow, which 
generally bore his weight from the 
broad spread of his padded feet; 
but sometimes it broke, and it hurt 
to scrape his legs on its sharp 
edges. Damp snow clung to his 
feet and the cold stiffened him. 
Bears are not adapted to winter 
travel when they should be snug 
in warm dens, 

If Bob and Eliza had turned 
out of the road and gone quietly 
by, the bear would probably have 
stood and watched them, but Bob 
was as irascible as the bear. He 
threw a chunk of ice, hitting the 
animal’s head. Thus provoked, 
the bear advanced, snarling, but 
still a little cautious, his sickle- 
armed fore paws strung for a 
murder stroke. Bob swung the 
lantern almost in his face. The 
bear struck at it. Murder would 
surely have followed if he had 
dashed out the light. But Bob 
dodged and retreated. Then he 
opened the lantern, showing its 
candle-light clear and still. The 
bear halted and glared. Light is 
a strange mystery to wild animals. 

Eliza stole up and whispered : 

**Stand perfectly still and hold 
the light quiet.’’ 

Bob obeyed. The bear wavered. 
Here were two joined—and the 
light. The odds seemed against 
him. He drooped one forepaw 
tentatively—jerked it up when he thought the 
| light stirred—let it sink again. It touched, 
rested. He sank the other fore paw very gradu- 
| ally, and sat growling. There was no stir by his 
enemies, and he looked round. After a cogita- 
ting pause he moved off sidewise, then stopped, 
barely visible, and blocked the road, a dim, black 
pile of obstinate obstruction. 

After what seemed a long time,—perhaps 
five minutes,— Bob became impatient. 

**Come on, Eliza! We can’t wait here in 
| the cold. Besides, our candle’s almost burned 
out. He’s got to get out of the road. What a 
fool I was not to take Sidway’s rifle !’’ 

They advanced a few yards and were stopped 
| by a snarl. The bear moved a step or two to 

meet them; whereupon they backed away until 

| they could barely see him. 
**Bob,’’ said Eliza, after more vain waiting, 
| **haven’t you a bugle hunting-call for your 
| dog? I’ve heard your mother say you could 
blow one which made Grip almost tear the house 
|down to get out. We’re only a little over a 
| mile from your house, and sounds go far in a 
still night.’’ 

“Yes. Why didn’t I think of it? And 
Grip’s certain to be on watch, listening for me 
to come home.’’ 

He took the bugle and blew till his eyes 
bulged. The clear, mellow call ran along the 
tree-walled road, followed by a wake of small, 
sweet echoes. 

Grip lay stretched in a hot corner by the 
big fireplace, his head so close to the glowing 







ROSENMEYER 


horns; as many more rattled discordant cow- | cheer Bob out of his vexed and unpleasant frame | embers that he seemed in danger of baking his 
Bob and Eliza walked in silence, the boy | Belle. Bob raised his bugle, drew in a big | | of mind. 


breath, and blew all the old-fashioned cavalry | 


charge—high and clear over all the rest. 

The Knox pupils good-naturedly resented this 
display of triumph. One of their mischievous 
boys slyly stole Bob’s shotgun, and hid it in the 
big school wood-pile. 

When Bob missed his gun he made a hurried 
search. It was not in the schoolhouse, and 


| although he went all rognd the wood-pile, lan- | 


tern in hand, he did not discover it. Enoch 
Sidway’s family waited for him. They had 
invited Eliza and himself to ride in their ox-sled 
as far as it went—a mile and a half. At last | 


‘*Well, Bob, you came near spelling me down. 


| You spelled down both schools, anyhow.’ 

His sour mood melted to her praise. He | 
answered with a brave confession: ‘‘I shouldn’t, 
if you hadn’t helped me.’’ 

Eliza began to laugh. 
thing funny. He asked: 

‘*What’s the joke?’’ 

“The fix you’ve got yourself into. Now 
you’ll have to study. No more take-it-easy for 
Bob Dyton.’’ 

**T don’t see the point yet.’’ 

**Stupid! You will. You’ve spelled down 


| doggish brain. Although he was apparently 
| sound asleep, his ears were cocked, and occa- 
Dyton, well wrapped, sat 
in a big splint-bottomed chair, toasting his cold. 
Mrs. Dyton was fixing things to make her 
| Sunday work light. Suddenly Grip sprang up 


| and leaped against the door, scratching, barking, 
Bob did not see any- | 
| ‘*Bear or wolves about the barn!” cried Dyton, 
| jumping up and snatching his rifle from its 


frantic to get out. 


hooks. ‘‘But I don’t hear any fuss outside.’’ 
He flung open the door and followed the dog 
out, hurrying toward the barn. But Grip did 
not go that way: he tore out of the yard and 
up the road, venting eager little yaps. Finding 
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the barn quiet, Dyton went grumbling 
back to the house. ' 

**What is it, Joseph ?’’ 

‘*Nothing. That fool of a dog probably 
scented Bob coming home, and scooted up 
the road, yelping. I believe he smells 
Bob a mile off.’’ ° 

‘“‘Why, Joseph! He couldn’t; he was 
asleep in the house. Maybe he heard 
something. Didn’t you notice how he 
kept his ears cocked? Bob’s got into 
trouble and shot something. Grip knows 
the sound of his gun.’’ 

‘‘Well, somehow Grip knows he’s 
wanted. There’s something wrong, I’m 
sure. Hark!’’ 

Then came a far bugle note—barely a 
ghost of a sound. 

‘It’s Bob’s dog-call. He wants Grip’s 
help for something. But I haven’t heard 
him shoot. I’ll just slip up the road and 
meet ’em. I guess ’twon’t harm my cold. 
You go in and wait. We'll all be home 
shortly. ’’ 

After he hurried away, Mrs. Dyton 
listened vainly for some time, then went 
into the house. Ten minutes of anxious 
waiting—fifteen, twenty—it grew tire- 
some. 

Suddenly there was a disturbance at 
the hog-pen—a sound of violent rend- 
ing, and of hogs squealing obstreperously. 
A bear was at the pen! And she alone 
and weaponless! But no pioneer woman 
would sit still and allow-the family pork 
to be stolen. She chose a long, blazing 
brand from the fire and went out. 

A great bear had ripped off one corner 
of the pen roof, and hung over the upper 
log, head and shoulders inside, trying to 
lift out a shrieking pig. She clapped her 
blazing brand to his hind quarters, pro- 
ducing a cloud of smoke and a vile smell 
of scorched hair. The bear dropped the 
pig and scrambled out. But before he 
could gain a footing she jabbed the end of 
her brand half-way down his throat, then 
whacked him sharply over the nose and 
eyes. 

No bear of those parts ever ran across 
a ten-acre lot quicker than did that one, 
coughing, snarling, whining. When he 
reached the woods he got over the fence 
into the road. The road was the best 
running—no brush there to hinder or 
scratch his sore nose. He sped along like 
a scared whirlwind. 

Mrs. Dyton fixed the roof as well as she 








HISTORY 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of | 
| the national government found the country | 
undergoing a radical change. Prior to 1840 | 

it had remained “an overgrown type of colonial | 
life’ ; the modern history of the nation was now 
in its first chapter. 

Numerous economic causes of this change have 
already been indicated. The National Road, the 
canal and the steamboat opened the door for ex- 
pansion ; these agents were now reénforced by an | 
ally more powerful than them all. The first steam | 
locomotive had been brought from England in 
1829; in 1840 there were nearly three thousand | 
miles of railway in operation, and that sum was 
to be increased tenfold in the next twenty years! 

Supplementary improvements and discoveries 
gave the railway increased opportunities and 
power. Anthracite coal was established as a fuel 
for the engines; Eriesson’s invention of the screw 
propeller multiplied the seope of steam-naviga- 
tion; the new transatlantic steam-vessels opened 
the way for immigration such as had never before 
been known; and in 1844 the value of the new 
methods of transportation was increased almost 
beyond measure by the clatter of Morse’s tele- 
graph key. 

Under the magic influence of the railway and its 
auxiliaries the West became the chief field of 
national activity. Towns grew swiftly where the 
wilderness had been; the border Fort Dearborn 
became the busy city of Chicago in less than a 
decade. States were molded out of the new 
territory. The lands beyond the Mississippi 
became accessible, and the settlers travelled on 
into the rich Northwest. 

Here the pioneers set up as best they could the 
institutions of their life in the East. The church, 
the school, the town government were trans- 
planted ; the neighborhood gatherings of a social 
sort, if difficult to obtain, were the more prized on 
that account. The winter season of 1842-3 was 
known throughout the new Northwest as “the 
hard winter.” But hardship did not depress the 
spirits of the border households. “Two Bears 
and a ‘Spell-Dewn,’ ” with which begins this fifth 
group of American Histery Stories,—Before the 
War: Tales of the Pi —is an incident of this 
time told by one who draws from his own memory 
the scenes of his narrative. Thus near are the 
pioneer days to our own! 

The era of national peace which began in 1815 
was interrupted in 1846 by the opening of hostil- 
ities with Mexico—an event foreshadowed, as has 
been seen, by the Texan war for independence. 

Texas was annexed to the United States in 1845, 
and later in the year admitted as a state. The 

western boundary was in- 








could, quieted the pig,—which was not 
much hurt,—went into the house, sat 
down with a big sigh, and remarked: 
‘*Well, I never did!’? which was quite 
true. 
Back in the forest road Bob had blown: 
his bugle at intervals. Each blast made 


the bear uneasy, but after the third blast Eliza | him, and provoked another blow, by which the 


cried : 

**Grip’s coming! Listen !’’ 

They heard a far, responsive bark. The bear 
turned to this rearward sound, sniffing. Pres- 
ently there came the sound of flying feet; a 
fierce, exulting bark; arush. The bear growled 
menacingly, recognizing a new enemy, which 
he mistakenly supposed to be more impudent 
than dangerous. He had never been dog-hunted, 





and knew not how formidable intelligence and | 


training make a good bear-dog. 

Grip dashed in as if to close and rend. 
Bruin, reared on his haunches, intended a fore- 
paw blow which would settle this foolishness. 
But Grip knew the whole art of bear-baiting. 
He leaped aside just out of reach, dodging the 
terrible stroke, dashed in behind before the bear 
could turn, and seized the brute across the loins, 
swinging his whole weight to the grip, so that 
his own body whipped straight out with a jerk 
that almost tore away a big mouthful. Over 
rolled the bear, and off danced the dog, before 
a claw could touch him. The bear rushed after 
him, furious, — leaped about him, confused 


& & 


VERY winter, when Mrs. Bronson, 
whose throat was delicate, was banished 
West or South, her cousin, Harriet 
Kingsly ; Was engaged to mother the family. 
Miss Kingsly made an entirely trustworthy 
guardian, yet she possessed one striking pecu- 
liarity that not only amused but exasperated 
the left-at-home Bronsons. Before her mother’s 
death, Cousin Harriet had spent twenty years 
trying to live within an income that was a good 
deal too small. Afterward the income expanded 
to twice its former size, but Harriet did not. 
She had been cramped too long. Her sober, 


. . | 
saving mind refused to see her former dollars 


doubled; and she continued to ‘‘scrimp’’ long 
after the necessity for scrimping had ceased to 
exist. 

During the luxurious months that she kept 
house for her well-to-do, open-handed cousin, 
an employment that she thoroughly enjoyed, 
she kept it after her own parsimonious fashion. 
She saved scraps, turned down all the gas-jets, 
ordered one pie when circumstances really 
demanded two, used all her matches twice, and 
by cutting it in two beforehand, compelled a 
single beefsteak to serve for two somewhat 
restricted meals. 

In households where it was needed, Harriet’s 


| Shriek. 











7 definite. In the following 
year the government sent 
General Taylor with troops 
to oecupy the disputed 
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territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
It was not long before a collision took place, and 
| Congress promptly declared that war “existed by 
the act of Mexico.” At Palo Alto was fought the 
| first pitched battle between the two nations. Itis 
| with the struggle on the following day, known in 
history as the Battle of Resaca de la Palma, that 


| the second story of the group, ‘With May’s Squad- 


ron,” has to do. 
It was in 1842 that Frémont set out on the first. 
of his expeditions in search of a gateway through 


| the Rocky Mountain barrier; his success made 


him famous as “The Great Pathfinder.” The 
fourth expedition, which he made in 1848, was ac- 
| companied by greater hardships than ever before, 
| and by corresponding bravery. It is this less fortu- 
nate venture which is the setting of “The Failure 


of Erémont,” to be published in The Companion 


of April 4th. 

In January, 1848, native gold was found in 
Sutter’s mill-race on the American River in Cali- 
fornia. Despite the slow progress of news from 
that far-away scene, the report of the discovery 
spread over the country with a rapidity almost 
unbelievable. By autumn hundreds of adven- 
turers were swarming to the spot; and in 1849, 
travelling round the Cape, by way of Panama, or 
straight across the continent, a hundred thousand 
men poured into California. The fourth story of 
the group tells of the arrival of the great news in 
a quiet Maine village, and of one of the many 
thriftless men swept westward on the wave of 
fortune-seeking. “A Peck of Gold Dollars” is a 
thrilling story, yet one wholly in accord with the 
strange spirit of the times. 

In the same issue—that of April 1ith—is to 
appear a supplementary article, “‘An Old-Time 
Steam boat-Race.” 

Crossing the plains was, in the early fifties, a 
venture of great perils—thirst, starvation, disease, 
and the ever-present threat of Indian attack. 
Amid these dangers the wagon-trains of the emi- 
grants made their slow and toilsome way. Of 
such a train is told the brave story of “His Mother’s 
Hymn,” and how the boy Jasper sang the second 
stanza. 

“The Speeding of the Tea-Ships,” with which 
the group is brought to a close, is a story 
of the most romantic period of our commercial 
life—the era of the Yankee clipper-ship, 1840-1855. 
The fast voyages these vessels made were the 
marvel of the sea-going world; that the Dread- 
naught sailed from New York to Queenstown in 
a little over nine days is but an instance of their 
speed, When the Frigate Bird left Canton with 
her cargo of tea, eighteen days behind the Fury, 
it was to sail a memorable 
voyage. The first of the two 
chapters of the story will 
make its appearance on 
April 25th. 





bear nearly upset himself. The dog leaped in 
and rolled his raging quarry over, this time 
with a tearing flank nip. He gave it an excru- 
ciating twist as he let go, making the bear fairly 


It would not do for the bear to turn 
and expose his rear to such an elusive, sharp- 
biting foe; he already had all the nips he cared 
to endure. So he screwed warily forward, and 
moved off sidewise out of the road. Grip did 
not stir.- The bear reached up against a tree, 
growling a warning, and began to climb. By 
the time his tail was six feet high, the dog 
had leaped up and pinched his sensitive ham, 
hanging on till both dropped. There was more 
skirmishing ; another attempt to climb; another 
vain drop. Then the bear set his back against 
the tree, and was impregnable so long as he 
stayed in that position. 

But by this time Dyton had come up, too 
blown and shaken to shoot. He handed the 
rifle to Bob, saying, between puffs: 

“*Head; go close.’’ 

Bob gave the lantern to Eliza and = to 





Grip, who promptly engaged the bear’s attention 
by a ferocious pretense. This gave him an 
opportunity to walk quietly forward, partly 
behind the bear, and present the rifle within a 
yard of his head. He fired, and the animal 
sank in a heap, and lay dead. Bob reloaded 
his gun, resumed the lantern, and they all looked 
their fallen enemy over. 

‘*Not much grease in that,’’ said Dyton, ‘‘but 
the fur’s good. I reckon he’ll be safe from 
wolves for an hour or two, and I’ll come and 
get him with the ox-sled in that time. We’ll 
have him skinned and cut up before Sunday, 
if it is getting late.’’ 

‘The candle’s going out!’’ cried Bob. ‘‘It 
won’t last a minute longer. And ‘I forgot to 
bring another.’’ 

Eliza at once drew a carefully wrapped packet 
from her dress pocket, and handed him half a 
candle. 

‘Good girl! You don’t forget things,’’ said 
Dyton. 

‘*That’s so,’’ said- Bob, heartily, as they 
walked away. 












He pea related their ys we gave Eliza 


A PERIOD OF DROUGHT 





economy would have proved a blessing; but 
under the Bronsons’ well-shingled roof frugality 
seemed an exaggerated virtue. As practised by 
Cousin Harriet, it certainly added nothing what- 
ever to the Bronsons’ comfort, whatever it may 
have done toward increasing their already ample 
bank-account. 

‘‘Now, Harriet,’’ Mr. Bronson would say, 
when the cream ran short, ‘‘there isn’t any | 
earthly reason why we shouldn’t take a gallon | 
of milk a day if we need it. What are we get- 
ting? You’ve cut it down to a quart! Dear, 
dear! And here we are getting enough cream 
off one quart for two able-bodied meals! Har- 
riet, you’ll really be the death of me! My 
system won’t stand cream in such quantities. ’’ 

‘*But,”’ said Harriet, triumphantly, ‘‘I’ve 
| Saved over half the household allowance this 
| month. ’? 

**That,’? returned Mr. Bronson, ‘would be 





entirely commendable if there were any need | 
of saving it; but there isn’t. I’m making it to | 
spend. I’d rather spend it. You see, the 
milkman has to live, so does the grocer, so. does | 
the butcher. By the way, tell the cook to broil | 
the rest of this beefsteak. I’d like to live) 
myself; I’m sure I sha’n’t if I have to go 
without cream in my coffee. Why, Harriet, 
every time I part with another acre of that 
mineral land near Gogibic I’m afraid I’ll 
discover that I’m a millionaire! Half of one, 
anyway. We can’t spend our money but 
once. Let’s have our cream while it agrees 
with us.”’ 

Gradually good-natured Gershom Bronson 
overruled his cousin’s,too parsimonious habits ; 
not, however, with entire success, because as | 
fast as he disposed of one, anothes broke out | 
where it was least expected. For instance, by 
the time she was convinced that he really could | 








all the honor of the spell-down, and told 
how he lost the shotgun. 
‘*Better let Eliza carry the gun next 





time,’’? said Dyton. ‘‘She doesn’t lose 
things. Why! What’s Grip after now ?’”’ 

The dog had barked suddenly, then 
raced away down the road. Presently 
they heard him baying in a peculiar tone 
a quarter of a mile ahead. 

‘*That’s his special bark for treed 
bear,” said Dyton. ‘‘Come on!’’ 

Mrs. Dyton’s scorched bear stopped 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. 
He tore away the crust and filled his 
burned mouth with soft snow. Then he 
thrust his sore nose gently into the white 
coolness, and gathered it about his smart- 
ing eyes with his paws, afterward wiping 
them with the soft fur of his forearms. 
He also set his scorched hind quarters in 
snow. 

Thus occupied, he did not watch out 
vigilantly. He did not even heed the 
far-off report of a rifle; but the moving 
lantern and the faint scurry of flying feet 
sent him toward the woods at his best 
speed. He hastily scrambled up the near- 
est tree, and made himself as small as he 
could on the first large branch. 

But Grip was not a dog to pass un- 
noticed a streak of strong scorched-hair 
scent which even a man could have fol- 
lowed. Ina moment he was under that 
tree, baying for help. 

When the party arrived, they soon found 
the bear by the leaping dog and the 
lantern-light. Bob took careful aim and 
brought him down. 

‘*Whew !’’ said Dyton. ‘‘Whata smell! 
Why, look here! His hams are scorched 
almost bare, and his nose is burnt. ’Tisn’t 
half an hour old, either.’’ 

‘Mr. Dyton,’’ said Eliza, earnestly, 
‘‘vour house is the only one near here. 
He must have come from there.’’ 

**And I left mother all alone, without 
any weapon. If a bear got at the hog- 
pen ’twould be like her to run out and 
tackle him with a brand, if she hadn’t 
anything else. He’d strike back, of course. 
What if he hit her !’’ 

Grabbing the rifle, he ran for home, 
calling Grip, and Bob and Eliza followed 
anxiously. 


Dyton jumped from the chair where she 
was dozing, and asked in alarm: 

‘‘Joseph, what’s the matter? Where’s 
Robert and Eliza? Why don’t you 
8 2? 

**Can’ t—blowed.’’ 

He sat down, panting. 

‘*Robert?’’ she repeated, anxiously. 
** And Eliza?’’ 

‘‘Coming—in a minute,’’ puffed Mr. 
Dyton. ‘‘Do let—a fellow—catch—his wind. 
You aren’t hurt?’’ 

“I? Why?” 

‘*Bear didn’t hit you?’’ 

‘*How’d you know about my bear?’’ 

**Met him—shot him. Smelled like sin—of 
burnt hair. Knew it was just like you to tackle 
one with a brand.’’ 

“*Well, I’m all right, anyway,’’ said Mrs. 
Dyton. ‘‘You’d better go and look at the pig. 
The bear clawed him some.’’ 

Robert escorted Eliza home while his father 
went after the bears. Mrs. Dyton prepared a 
warm midnight supper, saying to herself, 
**They’ ll be tired and hungry. Two bears and 
@ spell-<down in one evening! I always knew 
my Robert would make Sutton proud of him 
some day. Now if he’ll keep it up —’’ 

Hedid. Stimulated by success, he maintained 
his lead by brilliantly rapid study, with only 
occasional lapses of carelessness. He and Eliza 
were continually spelling or reciting to each 
other, and gradually her steady example changed 
his fitful endeavor to the sturdy habit of thought- 
ful, regular industry, which is the surer winner. 


= & 3 & 


not see to read with the gas turned down, 
Harriet had rescued seven uncanceled stamps 
from the waste-basket, soaked them off and 
laid them, guiltless of gum, on her busy cousin’s 
desk. 

Having a saving sense of humor,—his only 
saving quality, Harriet said,—Mr. Bronson 
found his economical relative amusing. And 
Cousin Harriet realized that so much genuine 
kindliness lurked beneath.Gershom Bronson’s 
| bantering that her feelings .were never hurt. 
But she still persisted in going to bed by candle- 
light to save gas. 

“Tf we had forty millions,’’ muttered seven- 
teen-year-old Flyda, tying a parcel with cord 
from an astonishingly knobby ball, ‘‘Cousin 
Harriet would still hoard string. She’s sayed 
enough to last forever. I wonder how it would 
feel to use brand-new twine.’’ 

‘*You’d miss the knots,’’ giggled Frances. 

**T see,’’ said Mr. Bronson, looking up from 
his paper, ‘‘that the water board has decided 
to put in meters. That will afford a new field 
for economy.’’ 

Cousin Harriet’s brow puckered anxiously. 
She was darning an odd sock that she had 





| found jn the rag-bag. 


**Meters! Dear me! Water is the one thing 





Dyton burst into the house. Mrs. . 
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that this town has always been able to have| far. This way it registers all the water that| From this hour forth, we’ll just forget that|lives working on the farm where perchance 


you don’t use, I guess. Of course we can’t go 

by it this month. We’ll have it reversed.’’ 
The Bronsons became hilarious when the 

Miss Kingsly, however, 


enough of. I must tell Mary —’’ 

‘Don’t worry,’’ soothed Mr. Bronson. 
guess we’ll still be able to drink it.”’ 

The meter, an inoffensive affair that looked | matter was expiained. 
like a brass teapot, was duly’installed. The | seemed depressed. 
plumber, lifting the circular metal lid, showed; ‘‘To think,’’ she lamented, ‘‘that I wasted 
Miss Kingsly six little groups of figures on the | all that time saving water when there wasn’t 
four-inch disk. One could use, it appeared, | any need of it!’’ 
anywhere from no water at all to an ocean,| ‘‘There wasn’t any need of it, anyway,’’ said 
at so much per thousand cubic feet. Com-| Mr. Bronson. ‘‘After this, J’m going to run 
pared with the rate for the same amount of | the water-wagon. Mary, I don’t care how 

many plants you water with your cold tea, but 


ice, the price seemed moderate. 

‘*How much,’’ asked Miss Kingsly, cau-| we won’t have any more bluing on the windows 
tiously, ‘‘is it likely to cost a month ?’’. —it gives the whole world an indigo aspect. 
«**Well,’’ confided the plumber, collecting his 
tools, ‘*I really don’t know much about them, 


“ 


there’s a meter in our cellar.’’ 
Nevertheless, the meter refused to be dismissed 
| thus lightly from the Bronson minds. When 
the end of the month arrived, the family was 
still sufficiently interested to flock cellarward at 
the inspector’s heels. 
“Used all you needed?’’ asked the man, 
looking up from the meter. 
**All we needed and more,’’ replied Cousin | 
Harriet, nerving herself for a shock. ‘‘We| 
haven’t—we weren’t allowed to be careful.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ returned the man, ‘‘this meter’s 
saving you money. Your bill’s about a dollar 
| less than it was by the old way of reckoning.’’ 








—this is only the fourth I’ve put in, and I 
haven’t seen one busy,—but I should say that 
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it would all depend on how much a _ body 
used ’’ 

The meter weighed heavily on Cousin Har- 
riet’s mind. She could picture it in the Bronson | 
cellar, greedily counting every drop that trickled | 
through the pipes. Of course, from the very | 
moment that the system went into force, the | 


good lady began to save water. 





ERHAPS the most remarkable thing about 
Swedish farming is that it exists at all. 
Think for a moment how far up toward 
‘*Mary,’’ said she to the cook, ‘‘you mustn’t | the north pole Sweden really lies! Its southern- 
waste a drop. When you’ve rinsed the dishes, | most cape is in latitude fifty-five degrees twenty 
pour the water into this pail, so I can use it to| minutes—that is the latitude of mid-Labrador. 
water the plants. And, Mary, save part of | Thence Sweden stretches away northward up 
your wash-water on Monday to scrub the/the eastern watershed of the Scandinavian 
laundry floor. It seems a pity to waste all that | peninsula, along the Baltic Sea and Gulf of 
nice bluing water. Isn’t there something we | Bothnia, crosses the arctic circle,.and reaches 
could do with it?’’ | up to a little above the sixty-ninth parallel, or 
‘*‘We might,’’ suggested Mary, doubtfully, | within twenty-one degrees of the pole. 
‘*heat it to wash windows with.’’ | Even southern Sweden lies opposite northern 
**We’ll try it,’’ returned Miss Kingsly, screw- 
ing the faucets tighter. 7 
Mary, now restricted at every turn,—every | 


Scandinavian land is abreast of Greenland’s icy 
mountains. In these high latitudes agriculture 
is, of course, practically impossible 
on the Atlantic slope of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Yet farming exists in Sweden; 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


fully be called a farming country. 
Of its five million odd inhabitants 
more than half—fifty-five per cent., 
to be exact—earn their living by 
agriculture, and in a good year 


from its farms to feed 
people. 

We must bear in mind also that 
Sweden is a large country. It is, 
in round numbers, one thousand 
miles long, measured from south 
to north, and stretches over nearly 
one-sixth of the distance from the 
equator to the pole. Of course a 
country extending over some four- 
teen degrees of latitude produces 
different crops in the south from 
those it brings forth in the north, 


its own 


very differently in the various sec- 
tions of the kingdom. 

In southern and central Sweden 
good crops of oats, rye, barley and 
wheat are raised. These are the 
four chief cereals, and their yield is 
in the order named, wheat being 
much the smallest of all. 

Wheat bread is eaten, ta be sure, 
in the cities and larger towns, and 
among the gentry in the country, 
turn of the faucet, Mr. Bronson said,—was/! but rye bread is the true staff of life in this 
fast losing the arhiability for which she had}northern land. Rye bread is made in many 
been famed. The hitherto fastidious girls wore | ways, but it usually appears in the form of 
their white shirt-waists a day longer than usual | great, round, hard biscuit. These are thin as 
to save washing. 
was gradually becoming niggardly with the|ence. They are brown and brittle and very 
water-supply. Even Elyda was observed saving | hard, but at the same time very wholesome. 
half the contents of her glass for the benefit of | They have a hole in the middle, and in the 
the parched fern-dish. | country are frequently strung on a pole, and 

‘*Really,’’ expostulated Mr. Bronson, when | hung overhead from the beams of the kitchen, 
this discovery was made, ‘‘if this nonsense | ready to be broken off and eaten day by 
doesn’t stop we’ll all have water on the brain. | day. 

I’m affected myself. It’s all I can do this | Large crops of potatoes are also harvested. 
minute to keep from turning on every faucet in | Turnips, carrots and other roots grow well, 
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V. THE SWEDISH FARMER. 
By the Hon. William Widgery Thomas, 


Formerly United States Minister to Sweden and Norway. 


frozen Labrador, while the greater part of this | 


more than that, Sweden may truth- | 


Sweden raises $Sufficient produce | 


and naturally farming is carried on | 


Indeed, the entire family | pasteboard, but some three feet in circumfer- | 
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| of grain wave in the summer breeze, and large 
droves of sleek cattle browse in the green pas- 
tures. 

On such estates and on the larger farms the 
| best and latest American agricultural machines 
|are in general use, and you may see mowing- 
machines, horse-rakes, harvesters, reapers and 
binders driving across the smooth fields, exactly 
as with us. 

I am a frequent visitor at a large estate where | 
farming is con- 
ducted on a large 
scale and in a 
most intelligent 
and skilful fash- 
ion. This estate 
is Rehnstad, in 
the parish of 

| Svanhals (Swan- 
neck) and prov- 
ince of East Got- 
land, noted as one 
| of the most fertile 
provinces of the 
kingdom. 

Rehnstad lies 
at the southern end of the shallow Lake Takern, 
famous for its water-fowl. A large portion of 
|the farm has been gained from the lake by 
draining, and the soil of this portion is of 
unusual richness. > 

Between rows of stately trees we drive up to 
the courtyard of Rehnstad. On the steps of 

| the white central mansion stands the proprietor, 
tall, erect, and clad in white. With a courtly, 
old-time grace he welcomes us to his home. 

Baron Axel Hermelin is eighty-seven years 
old, but you would not guess it. He still exer- 

cises a general supervision over this estate, as 
well as another in an adjoining province, and 
is not only a nobleman, courteous and hospita- 
ble, but throughout the whole of his long life 
| has ever been one of the most practical and most | 
| successful farmers of Sweden. 
are surrounded by an extensive grove of 


t i lofty trees. Embosomed in their shade 
lie two miniature lakes, where white swans 
proudly arch their necks and swim to meet 
you. 

Narrow roads pierce the grove in every direc- 
tion, and over these green, curving lanes it is 
the baron’s delight to drive his guests in a light 
wagon at a breakneck pace through the long 
}and luminous twilight of the northland. 
| Baron Hermelin is proud of his grove, and 

well he may be. When he bought the place it 
was a naked plain. Every tree of the miniature 
forest has been planted, the roads made and 
the lakes constructed by the baron himself. 

To the eastward of Rehnstad, round a curve 
of the Jake, and surmounting a green slope, 
stands the white parish church of Svanhals. 


FROM A PHOT 


In the Grove at Rehnstad. 


HE buildings and gardens of Rehnstad 


|erops stand thick, tall and luxuriant. 


they were born. ‘These laborers are paid only 
a small portion of their wages in money, perhaps 
fifty or sixty dollars a year. Each one receives 
about fifty bushels of grain and sixty bushels 
of potatoes a year, sufficient peat or wood for 
fuel, and three liters (a little more than three 
quarts) of milk a day. Then the cottages are 
rent-free, and there are presents at midsummet 
and Christmas. 

Every evening at Rehnstad you will see a 
group of little girls with tin pails gathered just 
outside the courtyard fence. They are waiting 
for the daily rations of milk for their homes. 

In all, there are about one hundred laborers 
on this farm. Of these seventy are men, a dozen 
women, and the remainder boys and girls. 
They are divided into ten or twelve little 
squads. Each squad has its foreman, and all 
are under the direction of a head foreman, 


| who gives out the work for each day to each 


squad, 

Then there is always a day’s work in reserve 
for indoors in case of bad weather. A good 
deal of generalship is required to carry on such 
a farm as this. 

Rehnstad farm consists of about thirty-eight 
hundred acres of land. Of this some twenty- 
nine hundred acres are under cultivation, and 
nine hundred are woods and pasture. There is 
also a strip of marsh-land of some six hundred 
acres along the shore of the lake, where rushes 
and rank grasses are cut for fodder. 

On the broad level acres of this estate the 
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Here 
are harvested each year no less than one thousand 
tons of grain, divided as follows: 

Three hundred tons of oats, two hundred and 
fifty tons of rye, two hundred and forty tons of 
barley, thirty tons of wheat and one hundred 
and eighty tons of mixed grains. 

A characteristic feature of Swedish agriculture 
is seen here in the relative smallness of the 
wheat-crop. 

There are also raised some four thousand 
bushels of potatoes,—only enough for use on 
the farm,—as well as thirty thousand bushels 
of the other root crops. Thiiteen hundred tons 
of hay and twenty-one hundred tons of straw 
are cut. 

In round numbers, fifty horses are kept on 


| the place, as well as five hundred neat cattle. 
| There 


are also one hundred swine and five 
hundred sheep. 

In the Rehnstad dairy are annually made 
and sold forty-four thousand pounds of cheese. 
One-half the grain raised is sold, and cattle are 
also sold from the place to a value of some four 
thousand dollars annually. 

But it must be remembered that Rehnstad is 
not cited as an example of an ordinary Swedish 
farm. It is, on the contrary, an extraordinary 
one, the most extraordinary of which I have 
knowledge. 

I have been thus exact in describing the great 
estate and giving the details of its products, that 
American readers may know what it is possible 
to do in the way of farming in Sweden; and 
that, too, above the parallel of fifty-eight degrees 
north latitude. 


Leaving Rehnstad, and travelling north 
through deep forests, by smiling lakes and 


peaceful villages, we see that the cultivation of 


| wheat is carried on beyond Stockholm, but 


the house just to see how it seems actually to| peas and beans also, and in the extreme south-| A gilded cross rises from the square tower, | Ceases near the Dal River in about latitude 


possess enough water to wash both hands in at | western sections great yields of sugar-beets 
once,”’ jare obtained, to supply the many sugar 
“You can’t,’’ said Cousin Harriet, with | factories of that region. 
dignity. ‘*l’ve had all the faucets fixed —” In the central and southern sections of 
‘“ That’s why they merely drizzle!’’ ex-| Sweden are many large estates owned and 
claimed Frances. ‘‘I supposed they’d just | occupied by the nobility and country gentry. 
grown economical of their own accord.”’ | The houses are stately mansions filied with 
“I’ve tried for half an hour to read that | every comfort and luxury. Many of them 
meter,’”’ confessed Cousin Harriet, emerging | were built with the spoils of the Thirty 
dustily from the cellar the morning of the thirty- | Years’ War, and are adorned with paint- 
first, “*but I can’t understand the figures. This | ings, sculpture, arms and other booty taken 
is the day they inspect it. I wanted to be| by the conquering Swedish armies. These 
prepared,’? residences are frequently owned by the 
Three hours later Miss Kingsly followed the | descendants of the heroes of that gigantic 
meter-man to the cellar. He lifted the metal | struggle. 
lid, held his lantern close, and read the figures| Some of these estates are five to ten thou- 
to which the indicator pointed. Suddenly he | sand acres in extent, and some are even 
uttered an ejaculation and stooped lower. Then | larger. A long driveway bordered with rows 
he shook his head. His manner expressed | of tall trees leads from the public road up to 
disapproval. 
_““ Have we used very much?’’ demanded | central residence. On each hand are many 
Cousin Harriet, anxiously. small buildings connected with the economy of 
Just about all Lake Superior!’ returned | the place. Behind the residence are extensive 
ard am. gardens with flowers and fruits and hothouses, 
What!’’ gasped the guardian of faucets, in | while encircling and sheltering all is a grove of 
horror. ancient trees, with shady paths and restful 
he meter’s put on wrong,’ explained the | nooks. All round are broad fields, sometimes 
man. “That plumber’s got it hind end to. | in southern Sweden stretching away to the hori- 
This makes nine that’ll have to come out so | zon, like our Western prairies. Luxuriant crops 





BAKING SWEDISH BREAD 


swan with outstretched neck. 
Close by the central buildings of the estate, | 


sixty-one degrees. Oats and rye will grow 
in favored localities up to the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Barley, the hardiest of 
grains, can be raised still farther north, and 
as far as barley will ripen, potatoes can be 
grown. 

Beyond the limit of barley, only grass is 
cultivated, hay is the only crop, the farmer 
becomes a grazier, and the raising of cattle 
and making of butter and cheese are his 
chief occupations. 

Still farther north, and also in the north- 
west along the mountain chain that sepa- 
rates Sweden from Norway, are vast 
elevated tracts of fjeld, bleak and barren, 
where no tree can grow, where all farming 
is impossible, and where no man can live, 
save a few scattered bands of Lapps, who 
roam these desolate wastes with their herds 


| the large graveled courtyard in front of the | and on the top of the cross is perched a white | of reindeer, that need no food but the moss of 


the mountains. 
A typical grazing farm is Vallbo, among the 


on the road to the church, is a little village of | mountains of the province of Jemtland. There 
small red cottages, with door and window | is no road to Valibo. You mount a rugged 
casings painted white. Each dwelling has a| pony and your baggage follows on packhorses. 
little garden in front, a hen-house and a sty for| Up the steep side of Viillista fjeld, through 
the pig in the rear. dark woods, your horses sway and flounder in 

In these cottages live most of the farm-hands. | the mire between the stones and boulders of a 
| Many of them are married, and spend their | wretched bridle-path. You cross the watershed, 
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your ponies stepping gingerly over quaking 
morasses, descend into deep woods again, and 
after five hours’ toil reach Lake Ottsjo. | 

Here you and the packs are rowed a couple | 
of miles over the lake, while lower down the | 
horses splash and wade and swim across a ford, | 
half a mile wide. The packs are again placed 
on the dripping beasts, you again mount your 
wet pony, and after riding three miles farther, 
come out of the woods upon the green, grassy 
court of Vallbo. 

A large two-story wooden house stands at 
one end of the courtyard. It is the residence 
of the owner. The other three sides are occu- 
pied by barns and storehouses of every descrip- 
tion, all built of logs, and all gray and weather- 
beaten. 


e ‘‘Lapp King’s’’ Chapel. 


ROWNING a hilltop hard by rises the 
( Lapp chapel, a little white church, with 

tower surmounted by a cross. Here divine 
service is held once a month by a pastor of the 
Lutheran church, and here come the Lapps from | 
the vast fjeld tracts roundabout; the men in 
leather breeches and pointed caps tipped with 
flaming tassels of red and yellow, and the women 
in many-colored bright costumes. 

It was many years ago that I first visited 
Vallbo. I was one of a little company of sports- 
men, all members of King Oscar’s hunting 
club, and we were on our way to enjoy the 
grouse-shooting on the mountains beyond. We 
were welcomed by the owner of the farm, Jon 
Jonsson, a tall, shrewd-faced Swedish moun- 
taineer. 

I think no one ever calls him by his right 
name. He is generally knownas Lapp Kungen 
(the Lapp King) on account of the great influ- 
ence he wields over these nomads. Familiarly 
he is called Lill (Little) Jo. Big as he is, he 
had an uncle who was bigger, and the uncle 
being Stor (Big) Jo, our host naturally received 
his diminutive title. 

In the evening Lill Jo would show us the 
Lapp chapel. He opened the door with a big 














key, and as we were looking at the plain in- 
terior, with single aisle, high-backed pews and 
unpretending altar, we were startled by loud 
organ peals from the gallery. Looking up, we 
saw Lill Jo fingering the keys, his tall form 
swaying to and fro, playing with all the wind 
there was in the instrument. He did not confine 
himself to sacred music, either, but gave us 
national airs, songs, marches and the like, all 
played well and in a grandiose manner. 

**Yes,’’ said Lill Jo, ‘‘I built this chapel, 
built it for one thousand crowns, too. Think 
of it; a church for one thousand crowns! 
True, it cost me more than three thousand, but 
what of that! The crown had but one thousand 
to payr and | wished the Lapp chapel to be 
here, at Vallbo, no matter what it cost, so I 
built it. 

‘*Where did I learn to play the organ? Oh, 
I taught myself. 1 ought to know how to play 
this organ, for I made it, and taught myself 
how to make it, too.’’ 

Later on Lill Jo entertained us with a violin 
concert at his home. He made his violin also. 
All the furniture at Vallbo he had made in the 
long winter evenings. Some of the bureaus 
and tables were constructed with finely inlaid 
woods, representing reindeer and hunting scenes. 
The books on the shelves had been bound by 
him, and picturesque covers he had given them. 

Finally we ceased asking who made things 
round Vallbo. Lill Jo had made them all, 
from fiddles to hay-racks. And he had made 
them on those remote mountains, with no 
models but such as his own good head supplied, 
and few tools, most of which he had also con- 
structed himself. Surely a natural-born genius 
is this peasant farmer of the distant Swedish 
fjelds! 

At Vallbo no grain or root crops can be 


grown. A small patch of barley is sometimes 
sown. It never ripens, but is always cut for 
fodder. Cattle, horses, sheep and goats are 


raised, but we saw very few of them at the farm. 
In summer the short, sweet grass springs up 
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acres of cultivated land each, although in addi- 
tion there is generally several times this acreage 
in woodland and pasture. 

The Swedish small farmer is an independent 
and sturdy character. 
from time immemorial his ancestors, the Swedish 
peasants, have been free men, and have generally 


owned the farms on which they lived. He tills | 
his little freehold in a simple manner, and | 
carries on farming much in the same way as it | 


is conducted on the farms in the hill country of 
northern New England. 

He leads a quiet, peaceful home life, but by 
no means a monotonous one. On Sundays he 
and his family drive to the village church, and 
after service there is always time for a good 
long talk and gossip with the neighbors. The 
children attend the country school for several 
months in the year, and good schools these 
Swedish rural centers of education are. 

Then there are the village markets. Little 
markets once or twice a week, large monthly 
ones, and great horse and cattle markets spring 
and fall. Here flock the farmers from all the 
country round about. You may see them driving 
into town, their wagons filled with tow-headed 
boys, and rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed girls. 

Here on the village green stand long rows of 
horses and cattle. The horses prance and neigh 
and show their paces; the cows low and shake 
their horned heads. Chaffering and bargaining 
are going on everywhere, and hundreds of beasts 
are bought or exchanged. Not far away a 







whe 

at HE Morgan colt was 

% r 7 not a fence-jumper, 

but hoping against 

hope, Adrian Archer tramped the mountain, 
seeking his runaway. 

Sympathizing neighbors joined in the search ; 
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Naturally enough, for | 


large platform of boards is laid in some open 
field, and here the girls and boys dance all day 
long to the music of a fiddle and accordion. 
| Interesting and profitable occasions to the 
farmers and their families are these events, and 
tales from the market are told at home for | 
weeks afterward. 

At midsummer a May-pole is erected in the 
middle of many a Swedish village. A tall pole 
it is, decorated with leaves and flowers, wreaths 
and garlands, and fluttering with flags. On 
midsummer eve the whole neighboring popula- 
tion gather on the green, and the youths and 


night, which, in truth, is no night at all, only | 
a delicious, golden twilight from late sunset to | 
early sunrise. 

Then, when the nights are longest, comes 


land, with its blazing hearths, and good cheer, 
presents, and family gatherings and feasting 


matins over the crisp snow, with blazing torches 
lighting up the dark of early morning. Not 
to one or two days are the festivities confined, 
but the visiting and feasting continue for two 
or three weeks. 


near ‘his house a full sheaf of grain,— 
Christmas sh 





Christmas, too. 
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office and duties. The first 
no one else had wanted. 
The second and their 
remuneration were merely nominal in a com- 
munity like that of Barnaby Cross-Roads. 
Early on the morning following the discovery 

















*“ WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH THE ARCHER COLT, LOIS?" 


on the mountain slopes under the very heel of | for, despite the loss of the Lyman sheep, no|of the Archers’ loss Joel Butters drove up the 


the retreating snow, so the cattle are driven 
up on the fjelds for a couple of months to graze, 


one really suspected horse-thieves. 
Late in the afternoon, however, Rupe Jansen, 


mountain to the Lyman place. Mrs. Lyman 
saw him from the door of the ‘‘ summer 


while nearly the whole farm is turned into a | meeting Joel Butters on the road, told him that | | kitchen, ’’ where she was frying doughnuts. 


grass field to provide hay for the live stock during his brother René had seen a man on horseback | | 


the long, cold winter. 


| riding just at dawn along the Medfield road. 


“‘Just tie and come in, Mr. Butters!’’ she 
| called, hospitably ; and presently he appeared 


| René, he explained, had been hunting a wildcat | on the steps of the big living-room, which also 


A Cup of Milk at Vallbo. | 


HE cattle are tended on the mountain pas- 
tures by a couple of girls and a faithful dog. 


| he heard screeching in the night, and had only | 
a glimpse of the man from the mountainside. | 
He could not even say the horse was black. 

On the strength of this tale a notice was posted 


served as kitchen in cold weather. 

“Sit down,’’ Mrs. Lyman said, leaving her 
“Sit down 
Is there any news 








re have some doughnuts. 


The girls milk the cows, night and morn- | at Hiram Lander’s store, offering a reward for | | of the Archers’ colt ?’’ 


ing, turn the milk into butter and cheese for | 


winter use at home, or perhaps for some village 
market, while the dog drives his brute charges to 
pasture, keeps them herded together all day, 
and drives them safely back at evening. 

The girls live in a rude log cabin, called a 
setter. Should you enter the setter, you will 
find a wealth of butter and cheese piled up on 
every hand, and the presiding divinity of the 
cabin will hand you a cup of the creamiest milk 
you ever tasted. 

Rehnstad and Vallbo represent two extremes 
of Swedish agriculture, but farming is carried 


| 





information which might lead to the recovery of 


the horse; and the neighborhood redoubled its | 


efforts. 


Joel Butters, astute man, had his own theory 


of the matter. Adrian Archer, ignoring his 
offices, had gone to the sheriff of the county 
for aid in finding his horse. 
show him what a mistake he had made in 
doing this. 

The constable had not been long a resident of | 
Barnaby. He had been a shoemaker in Med- 
field when his wife inherited from an uncle a 
stony farm on the side of the mountain. Mrs. 


Joel meant to | 


| The constable frowned portentously as he 
took a richly browned cake from the platter. 
** Maybe so,’’ he said. ‘‘ Maybe not so. 
Maybe those that know most are sayin’ least.’’ 
He spoke oracularly, and something in his 
| tone made Mrs. Lyman pause to look at him. 
The constable was not a man to beat about the 
bush. He took another doughnut. 
‘*Mighty fine cakes, Mis’ Lyman,’’ he said, 
jaffably, ‘‘ mighty fine!’’ Then his official 
“frown returned, and he fetched up his official 
| Somes, 5 deep and imposing, from somewhere 
| down in his chest. 


maidens dance round the May-pole the livelong | 


and good-fellowship, not to forget driving to | 


F Butters, if I do say so that shouldn’t. 





| coming in through the shed with a tin milk- 
pan in her hands. She had been picking peas 
for dinner, and the pan was nearly full. 

‘‘O Mr. Butters,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘I didn’t 
| Know | your rig! You’ve got a new horse, I 

guess. 

‘*Maybe. It don’t matter. It’s another 
horse I’m officiatin’ about now. No use beatin’ 
about the bush, I guess. What have you done 
with the Archer colt, Lois ?’’ 

**What?”’ 

The milk-pan and its contents went clatter- 
ing to the floor as Lois stared at the questioner. 
At the table by the window Mrs. Lyman stood, 
|cutting more doughnuts to fake outside and 

|fry. She paused, the flour-covered cutter in 
| one hand. 





| ‘‘What was that you asked, Mr. Butters?’’ 
Christmas, the glorious Christmas of the north- she said. 
| you.”’ 

and lighted Christmas trees, and Christmas | 


*‘Seems as if I didn’t quite hear 


Lois had begun to pick up the peas, moving 
like one in a dream. 

“’m just a plain man, Mis’ Lyman,”’ Joel 
Butters began, half-startled at the effect of his 
/own words. ‘‘There’s no shenanigan about J. 
I believe 
in goin’ right to the point.’’ 


‘*What is your point?’’ Mrs. Lyman’s voice 


And every Swedish farmer raises on a pole| rang sharply, although she had resumed her 
‘*the | task with a steady hand. Lois, now recovered 
,’’—that the little wild birds | from her shock, stood regarding him calmly, 
in the cold and snow may have a merry | although the indignant color had mounted to 


| her brow. 

‘*Now, now, Mis’ Lyman,’’—the constable’s 
| voice was suddenly less orotund,—‘‘maybe I 
| spoke hasty. Nobody supposes Lois went for 

| to steal the Archers’ colt, but everybody knows 

| you folks think the Archer boy stole Lois’s 
| cossets, and it’s only nat’ral to conclude she 
tried to scare him and get even.’ 

| ‘*Mr. Butters,’’ cried Lois, ‘‘I do not think 

| Willis Archer took the lambs! And if I did —’’ 

‘*Hush, child! This isn’t anything you have 
to do with,’’ her mother said, gently. She had 
put down her doughnut-cutter, and now stepped 
| out upon the porch. 
| The tin dinner-horn hung there, and taking 
it down, she blew three long blasts upon it. 
‘“‘There!’’ she said, coming in again. ‘‘That’ll 
bring Mr. Lyman right up. He’ll be real 
interested to hear what you’ve got to say, Mr. 
Butters.’’ She stopped beside Lois, who by 
now had picked up the spilled peas. 

‘*T’d go out on the back porch to shell ’em if 
I was you, child,’’ she suggested. ‘‘It’s nice 
and cool out there. ’’ 

Going into the buttery, Mrs. Lyman soon 
returned with a glass and a pitcher of milk. 
These she set down beside the discomfited con- 
stable, and pushed the big dish of doughnuts 
toward him. 

**Just sit by and be comfortable, Mr. Butters,’’ 
she urged, hospitably. ‘‘I have to finish these 
doughnuts, but Mr. Lyman’ll be right up to 
hear your business. ’” 

The official was distinctly uneasy. 
now, Mis’ Lyman!’’ he began. ‘*There wa’n’t 
any call to bother Mr. Lyman. All I need’s 
just a word with Lois. I can have that now 
and just be goin’.’’ 

He rose, as if to go out where Lois was, but 
the mother stood between him and the door; 
and for some reason he sat down again, al- 
though Mrs. Lyman had not spoken. 

‘*Well, I’ll wait,’’ he said, lamely. 

A momentary twinkle gleamed in Mrs. 
Lyman’s gray eyes, but she went on cutting 
doughnuts without further speech. 

When the soft rings were all ready she carried 
board and all into the outer kitchen, and Mr. 
Butters was left alone. 

He had finished his sixth doughnut and his 
second glass of milk when Enoch Lyman ap- 
peared, followed by Darley, who had been 
helping in the lower meadow. The farmer 
entered rather hastily, and looked at his wife, 
who was scraping her molding-board. Joel 
Butters sat silent, softly dusting from his fingers 
some impalpable traces of that last doughnut. 

‘*Well,’? Enoch Lyman said, at last, ‘‘I 
thought I heard the horn, so Darley and I came 
up. Anything happened ?’’ 

**Nothing serious.’’ Mrs. Lyman had washed 
the board and was hanging itup. ‘‘Mr. Butters 
was here, wanting to talk to you, so I blew.’’ 

The farmer drew up a chair and sat down, a 
| little puzzled. Darley, lingering by the door, 
| caught sight of Lois on the back porch, and 
went out to her. Joel Butters seemed in no 
haste to state his errand. 

*‘Good harvestin’ weather,’’ he remarked, 
stirring a little uneasily on his chair. ‘*Mis’ 
Butters, she was sayin’ she never saw better.’’ 

**Yes, it’s pretty fair.’’ Mr. Lyman’s per- 
plexity was increasing, and again he looked to 
his wife for explanation; but she was serenely 
busy at the other end of the room, and quite 
unconscious, to all appearances, of anything 
unusual in the situation. 

*“*They say young Blake’s gone off to the 
war, and school’s closed,’’ the constable said 
next. 

**Yes. Darley went down with him to meet 
the stage yesterday morning.’’ 

“Pshaw! Ye don’t say! Must ha’ been up 
early. Well, ‘young men for war.’ For my part, 
| I hope New Brunswick’ll get all the trouble 








on at each place on a much larger scale than | Butters was the farmer of the twain, and when | “I come, Mis’ Lymari,” he said, ‘‘to see | | she wants out o’ the business. ’’ 


usual. As a rule, the farms of Sweden are 
small, containing on the average but twenty-five | 


they moved to the farm she devoted herself to | 
it, while her husband sought the constable’s 


your daughter Lois.’’ 
| “Who says Lois?’’ the girl herself asked, 


Mr. Lyman assented rather absently, and 
Joel Butters plunged into a rapid-fire comment 


‘**Pshaw, © 
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upon the cause of the threatened attack, pursuing | going through, and her parents had sent her | few letters and the copies of the Medfield Post | wrench! It seemed enough to tear him asunder 


the subject along its various ramifications like 
a man distraught, while the big kitchen clock 
ticked off ten minutes. 

Then, as one suddenly reminded of pressing | 
business, he stood up. 


‘*Well,”’ he said, briskly, ‘‘this has been | 


interestin’, mighty interestin’, Mr. Lyman, but | Hiram Langdon said, as he handed out the | 


*tain’t makin’ the baby a dress, so to speak. 
I’m glad to hear such intelligent views as you’ ve | 
advanced, but I must be gettin’ on. Hot, ain’t 
it?”’ 

He mopped his dripping forehead, and turned 
toward the door, whither Enoch Lyman fol- 
lowed him in bewilderment. 

‘‘T understood my wife to say you wanted to 
speak to me about something particular,’’ Enoch 
said. 

Butters, from the porch step, looked up and 
down, then clutched at a promising straw. 

‘I’ve been buyin’ a new horse,’’ he gasped, 
‘‘and thought I’d like your judgment. He’s 
hitched yander.”’ 

The two men strolled down the pathway, 
and stood for a moment or two discussing the 
horse. Then the constable drove off, leaving | 
his host to return to the house 
in a state of great mystifica- 
tion. 

‘*‘What on the livin’ earth 
did that man want?’’ he de- 
manded, entering the kitchen. 

Mrs. Lyman sat in the big 
rocker, soothing Lois, who, 
held in her mother’s arms, 
sobbed out her indignation and 
fright. It was Darley who 
answered, his eyes ablaze with 
wrath: 

‘‘He came up here for the 
Morgan colt, father. He 
wants to know what Lois did 
with it.’’ 

‘“‘Pshaw, boy, don’t be a 
fool!’?’ Mr. Lyman laughed 
as he spoke, but Darley was 
not to be silenced. 

“He did!’? went on the 
wrathful boy. ‘‘ Lois told me. 
You ask mother.’’ 

Enoch Lyman’s eyes sought 
his wife’s, and glanced from 
them to Lois, still shaken with 
sobs, her head on her mother’s 
shoulder. Quietly Mrs. Ly- 
man went over the details of 
Joel Butters’s visit. 

‘*There’s about as much 
sense in it,’? the farmer said, when she had 
finished, ‘‘as there was in Darley here pitching 
into the Archer boy—just about. ’’ 

He walked to the door and stood looking 
down the valley, whither the road looped and 
wound. 

‘*But,’? he suddenly said, ‘‘it’s as well I 
didn’t know before what the man came for!’’ 

In these days, when we depend for news 
upon such comparatively uncertain agents as 
the telegraph and the daily press, it is hard for 
us to realize the precision and swiftness with 
which rumor travelled long ago. Before night 
it was known throughout the three ridges that 
Joel Butters had discovered an important clue 
to the disappearance of the Archer colt, and 
that the Lymans had tried to prevent his fol- 
lowing it up. 

Public opinion was uncertain as to whether 
it was Lois or Darley Lyman who had stolen 
the horse and helped the school-teacher to 
get away on it. It was known, however, that 
although Enoch Lyman declared Darley had 
taken the teacher to meet the stage, Aleck Long, 
the driver, was ready to swear that Blake never 
rode to Medfield with him on that morning or 
any other. 

This looked black, and further rumor had it 
that Adrian Archer had sworn out a warrant 
against the school-teacher, and a deputy sheriff 
was speeding to Augusta to arrest him and 
recover the property. It was believed that the 
young fellow had taken the colt to ride to war 
with; and some were even inclined to advocate 
leniency toward him on that account, ‘‘ provided, 
of course, the horse could be got back.’’ ‘‘ And, 
anyhow,” another theorist propounded, ‘‘he 
ain’t prob’ly half as much to blame as the 
Lyman twins, that took the colt out of revenge 
on the Archers.’’ 

Then it became known for a certainty that 
the sheriff of the county had actually visited 
the Lyman place; that he had gone carefully 
over the Stony Hill lot with Mr. Lyman him- 
self, and from there had gone on to Adrian 
Archer’s. On this foundation rumor hastened 
to build up still more elaborate rumors, one of 
which was that Lois Lyman had confessed her 
guilt, and was to be taken to confront the 
school-teacher and recover the colt. 

To give this rumor certainty in the eyes of 
the credulous, one morning, early in the second 
week of the excitement, Lois, pale and weary, 
drove through Barnaby with Gideon Under- 
wood, bound, it was said, for Dunhaven, at 
the other end of the county. When this was 
known, the gossips knew beyond a peradventure 
that something was about to happen. 

_As a matter of fact, Gideon Underwood’s 
sister’s explanation of this journey was literally 














true. Lois was wrought up to the last degree 
of nervous tension by the excitement she was | 


down to Aunt Keziah’s on a visit. Gideon 
Underwood made many of his minor purchases 


in Dunhaven, and as he happened to be going | or girl, they’d better stay and face the music.’’ | and make it fast to the buoy. 


down just then, the opportunity was too good 
to be lost. 
“*Every one as he thinks best, of course,’’ 


| that the passing stage had left. ‘‘But J say if 
| anybody’s done a mischief, old or young, boy 


To this statement there would probably have 
been many more to subscribe audibly had not 
| Enoch Lyman just then entered the store. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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barrel, even if he knows that 
his life hangs in the balance. 

Dixon soon realized that he 
was in for the hardest pull 
he had ever had. His dory 


when the big rollers came. 

To save his dory he must draw up the painter 
But how could 
he do this with a single arm, already weakened 
by his long, hard pull to windward? His hands 
were stretched so far apart that he could not 
get them together, unless he let go with one 
or the other; and this he saw that he must do 
| Sooner or later. Sheer exhaustion would soon 
}end his power of resisting the terrible strain. 
| 


Which hand should he relax? It was a des- 
perate dilemma. ‘To drop the buoy and regain 
his boat, if that were possible, meant going to 
leeward in the night and freezing storm. To 
this there could be but one ending. To release 
the painter and cling to the barrel would preserve 
| his life, provided he could withstand the buffet- 
ing of the fierce waves through a half-mile pull. 

He must decide quickly, for the power of 


spiced every nibble that was telegraphed up ! rode deep with eight hundred pounds of fine cod. | choosing would soon be taken from him. 


through briny fathoms to the calloused fore- 
fingers of the lonely sitters in the ice-glazed 
dories. 

After the first week every man’s gunwale- 
notches kept pace with the longest fish to date, 





HIS GOAL WAS NOW ONLY 
TEN FEET AWAY. 


ORAWN BY 
WwW. F. STECHER. 


The furious wind buffeted the boat, showering 
| him with spray. A strong tide, too, was run- 
ning against him. Stout fisherman though he 
| was, he could never have reached the schooner 
| unaided. Indeed, he almost began to fear that 
he might not be able to get 
to the barrel. 

Every little while he 
looked over his shoulder to 
see if it was coming. Once 
or twice he got a glimpse of 
it, dancing corklike on the 
billows, drifting rapidly 
nearer. 

The Lance had been en- 
tirely swallowed up in the 
snow-squalls. This did not 
trouble Dixon much, for his 
last glance had discovered 
the barrel about three hun- 
dred yards away. When 
he looked again, however, it 
was hidden behind a wall 
of whirling flakes. 

With aching arms .and 
blistered hands he bent 
now to his oars. His 
strength was almost ex- 
hausted. Noman can hope 
to win out against a heavy 
gale. He was making very 
little progress. He must 
find the barrel in a few 
minutes, or his position 
would be decidedly unpleas- 
ant. He was beginning to 
fear that he had swerved 





—_ Wane 





A wise man does not waste his strength fruit- 
lessly. Dixon hated to lose his dory and his 
twenty-dollar cod. But what were these com- 
pared with life? His choice once made, he lost 
no time. He opened his left hand; the painter 
| jerked away. Back shot the dory, tossing her 
bow, and disappeared in the storm. 
The fisherman grasped the gaff with both 
| hands, and pulled himself up to the barrel. It 
was now his sole hope. He tried to raise him- 
self upon it, but the buoyant cask was not, large 
enough to support his weight, and sank under 
water. Finally he got it under his chest in 
| such a position that it kept his face well above 
the surface. 
| It was now almost dark. The snow drove 
thickly into his eyes, and he could see only a 
| few yards over the tossing crests. How long 
would his mates wait before hauling in the 
buoy? Five hundred fathoms to windward in 
that shrieking gale, they of course knew nothing 
of his mishap, and would be sure to give him 
| plenty of time to find the barrel. He hoped 
| that they would not wait too long, for in that 
icy sea a man’s power of endurance was limited. 
| The minutes dragged slowly on. Would they 
never begin to get the buoy-line aboard? A 
| dozen times he thought that they had started 
| pulling; but the wind and sea drove against 
him with such fury that it was impossible to 
| be sure whether or not he was moving toward 
the schooner. At last a steady succession of 
labrupt snatches through the water told him 
| that they were heaving in the line. 
| Could he live and hold on long enough to be 
| dragged three thousand feet through the freezing 
| sea? The wave-crests broke above his head. 





so that he could satisfy himself about the size of too far to right or left, when to his great joy a | Now and then he was entirely submerged by 


a new catch before regaining the schooner. 


backward look revealed the bobbing cask just | 


some big billow. Cruelly bruised and strained 


Each record-holder in turn boasted of what /|on the edge of his narrow horizon about fifty by the crashing combers, he hugged the iron- 


he would do with that twenty dollars, only to 


drop into chagrined silence when some mate | 


rowed in with a fresh monster whose scaly tail 


feet ahead. 
Dixon wasted no time in waiting for the cask 


| to drift down to him. He knew that probably 


bound cask, knowing that that steady rhythmical 
pull was every second bringing him a little 
| nearer the vessel. 


overlapped the slowly increasing limit. Up it all its rope had been paid out, and that he must | Dixon’s eyes were spray-blinded. His bare 


crept, inch by inch: forty-seven, forty-seven 
and three-quarters, forty-nine, fifty, fifty-one 
and a half, where it hung for a week, then 
leaped to fifty-four. There it stuck for fifteen 
days, so long that Sam Eaton’s thumb could 
almost feel the milled edge of the coin, until 
one squally March afternoon Jerry Dixon, a 
white-crested mile dead to leeward of the vessel, 


struck his gaff into a giant fully fifty-eight | strokes; and presently his heart was gladdened | 


inches long. 
Dixon had a hard tussle to get his prize 


pull up to it. 

Never in his life did he row a harder fifty 
feet. His muscles cracked, and the blood spun 
from his nose as he forced the heavy boat 
| through the hostile seas. A glance behind gave 
| him fresh strength; his goal was now only ten 
feet away. 

He threw all his power into a few mighty 


| by an irregular bumping under the gunwale of 


| his dory, as the cask ranged alongside. The 


| head was crusted with brine and sleet. Dazed 
by the ceaseless battering, he let go with one 
hand; the fingers of the other were loosening. 
Just in time his senses came back. He regained 
his grip, and held on with a clutch of death. 
Once let the barrel escape his grasp, and it could 
never be regained. 

Somewhere in the blackness far to leeward 
his empty dory was tossing, if indeed it had 
not already upset. He thought of it ruefully, 
smitten with a poignant regret at the memory 


} 


aboard. A hundred-pound fish is no easy | battle had taken every atom of his strength; | of the big fish that would have won the prize. 


proposition for a man in a jumping dory and a 
heavy sea. The northeast wind was blowing 
up a storm; already the white flakes were 
whirling between him and the vessel. When 


lhe could not have pulled five feet farther to 
windward. Taking in his oars, he sprang for- 
| ward, the gaff in his right hand, and the 
| painter-end in his left. He intended, after 





| But not for a moment was he sorry that he had 
cast in his lot with the dancing barrel. 

On board the Lance they were pulling, dis- 

| couraged and heartsick. The rope came in so 


he glanced toward her he saw that a basket | gaffing the becket, to make fast to it, so that | easily that they knew the dory could not be at 


had been hung in the fore-rigging to summon 
in the dories. 


He stood up and looked about. All his 


he might not risk losing the barrel when getting 
it aboard. 


| A sudden sea hurled the dory back. Dixon 


| its end. The probability was that Dixon had 
been unable to reach the buoy, and was drifting 
|/to leeward in his boat. It was more than 


mates were making for shelter, like hawk- | saw the cask shoot suddenly from him. Leaning doubtful if they ever saw him again. 


affrighted chicks for the mother hen. Farthest 
to leeward and engrossed with his big fish, he 
had been the last to notice the signal. 


By the time he had got his anchor up and ceding. He threw half his body over the gun- | dragged for hours through the swash of the sea. 
was settled on the thwart for his long pull to| wale for another attempt, pressing his legs His body was numbed almost to paralysis. 


| out over the bow, he lunged at the becket with | 


| his gaff; but the unsteadiness of his craft made 
him miss his aim. The cask was rapidly re- 


Dixon felt that he could hold on but little 
The power of thought had nearly been 
He seemed to have been 


longer. 
beaten out of him. 


A 


windward, a fierce gale was driving the white | against the sides of the bow. This time he| dozen times he had imagined the schooner’s 
horses down upon him, and the schooner was | caught the loop fairly with the iron hook at| light in the gloom to windward, but had found 


almost hidden by the snow. 
He shot a final glance back over his shoulder 


to decide his course, just as a small cask was | 


dropped over the Lance’s rail. 


‘*There goes the buoy barrel,’’ thought he, | 


as he buckled vigorously to his oars. The 


schooner had done all she could for him; the | 


rest was in his own hands. 

Almost every banker carries on deck an 
empty, strongly headed iron-hooped fish barrel, 
bearing a becket with a thimble in its center. 
To this is attached one end of a five-hundred- 
fathom coil of stout nine-thread Manila, the 
other end being made fast to a cavel, or cleat, 
well aft. 

Occasionally a sudden winter storm catches 
a vessel with all her dories out. Those to 
windward can get in without much difficulty, 
but the leeward boats stand a harder chance. 
Now and then some poor fellow, after almost 
rowing his arms off, gives out a half-mile or 
more away. Then the barrel is cast over, and 
drifts rapidly down before wind and sea, until 


the imperiled fisher gaffs it aboard and fastens | 


it to his painter, when he is pulled in, dory 
and all, by the strong arms of his mates. It 
is not always easy for a man to reach the 


| the extreme limit of his reach. Just then 
another short, quick sea struck the boat a violent 
blow. 

Dixon’s toes clattered vainly along the sloping 
planks as he attempted to regain his equilibrium. 
The upper part of his body and his right arm 
were stretched far out over the water. He 
| dared not release the cask which it had cost 
him so much hard labor to gaff; and of course 
he did not for an instant dream of dropping 
the painter. The dory shot from under him, 
and he plunged overboard. 

As Dixon rose to the surface and shook the 
water from his eyes, a big comber broke over 
his head, burying him once more. By the time 
he had come up and caught his breath, the dory 
had been swept to leeward to the full length of 
her painter. 

With a sailor’s instinct he had kept a tight 
grip on gaff and rope; but his situation was 
both painful and dangerous. 

His right hand grasped the wooden handle 
of the gaff, which was hooked about the buoy- 
becket; his left clutched the painter, at which 
tugged the heavily loaded sixteen-foot dory, 
borne to leeward by gale and sea. The barrel 
| pulled one way, and the boatanother. Wrench! 


himself mistaken. He was possessed by a dull 
conviction that he would never reach her. 

An unwonted smoothness of the sea surprised 
him. He raised his head, and there, not thirty 
feet away, shone the lantern in the Lance’s 
| fore-rigging. As her deck rolled down, he saw 
| the swaying line of weary men heaving in the 
|rope. At the same instant they caught sight 
|of him, and gave a shout of surprise and joy. 

Very carefully the last few feet were coiled in, 
until willing arms hauled him over the rail. 

| Tucked in a bunk near the stove and filled 
with hot coffee, he told regretfully of the record- 
breaking fish he had lost. At the end of his 
story two men went out. Presently they re- 
turned, carrying by the gills the biggest cod he 
had ever set eyes on. It was considerably over 
five feet long. 

‘Stand up, Chris!’’ they shouted to a wiry 
little Cape Verde Islander. Suspended glisten- 
ing in the lamplight, the monster came almost 
to the top of the Portuguese fisherman’s head. 
As Dixon looked, the bitterness of loss went 
out of his heart. 

**Good boy, Chris!’ said he. ‘‘I’m glad you 
got him. I don’t feel half so bad about losing 
mine, since he couldn’t have won the prize.’’ 
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PRINCE HENRY OF THE NETHERLANDS 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


el the eighteenth time the House of Commons 
has passed to a second reading a bill to 
legalize the marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife’s sister, and it is said that there are now 
good prospects for its final passage. 
rate sagen young men have just been admitted 
to the practice of law in New York. The 
presiding judge who admitted them said there 
were already eighteen thousand lawyers prac- 
tising in New York City. No wonder the 
price of shingles is advancing. 
Ape after the coronation of King Edward 
there was published a photograph which 
showed him at a modern office desk with a 
telephone-stand at his elbow. Still more striking 
is a picture recently printed of Cardinal Merry 
del Val, Papal Secretary of State, seated at a 
desk before an American typewriter. 


BE CLOTECODNEMLLAWKRIDY 


mong the interesting things shown in the 
Longfellow exhibit in the Cambridge public 
library, in honor of the hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s birth, was the first manuscript of 
‘*Excelsior.’’ The poem was written on an 
invitation, the poet evidently having used the 
first piece of paper that came to his hand. 
merica is not the only nation whose rich 
men give bountifully to public works. A 
French Jew has bequeathed fifty million francs 
to public institutions, half of it to the Pasteur 
Institute. His account of himself was touch- 
ing and simple: ‘‘’They say I have been miserly. 
They poke fun at my greed. What do I care? 
It pleases me to reflect that that greed will 
benefit the wretched, and that, after all, it is for 
them I have worked.’’ 


| aang Henry of the Netherlands, husband of 
the queen, proved his humanity and his 
courage when the steamer Berlin was wrecked 
off the Hook of Holland last month. He 
learned that some passengers were left on 
the vessel, and took command of the rescue 
party which finally brought them off. When 
he came ashore with them he was cheered to 
the echo by the enthusiastic Dutchmen gathered 
on the beach. King Edward has bestowed on 
him the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath 
in recognition of his bravery. 


any towns of France have a beautiful custom 

of crowning with a wreath of roses the 
young woman who has distinguished herself 
during the past year for her kindness to her 
family, her virtue, and her assiduity in her 
work, ‘The contest for the honor is bound to 
be keen in St. Cloud, a suburb of Paris, this 
year, for a-generous citizen has willed a sum 
sufficient to provide an income of one hundred 
and twenty dollars, to be given each year to the 
winner of the rose wreath. 

pon the walls of Berea College, in the Ken- 

tucky mountains, might be inscribed one 
of the most beautiful couplets in our language: 


Hither, as to their fountains, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 


The activities of Berea include preaching in 
the mountains, mountain schools, medical treat- 
ment for the sick, forestry, mechanical training, 
instruction in sewing, nursing, cooking, and a 
department devoted to the education of the negro. 
The practical and beneficent results of the work 
are expressed in words recently spoken to a 
Berea teacher. The diction is not that of 
Milton’s magnificent couplet, but the spirit is 
identical: ‘‘Hit war mighty aggravatin’, an’ 
Lallow he just p’intedly ought ter be shot. But 
when my hand teched the revolver in my pocket, 
the thought kem quick, ‘What would yer Berear 
teachers think of you?’ an’ I just turned round 
an’ walked off.’’ %, 

ractical legislators in Congress have lately 

begun seriously to discuss the need of 
permanent officers in the different executive 
departments, to manage the work under the direc- 
tion of the members of the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
changes so often that the conduct of the govern- 
ment business is not so efficient as it might be. 
There are practically permanent assistant secre- 
taries in some of the departments who are 
familiar with what has been done in the past, 
but there are not enough of them. In the 
British cabinet there are permanent under-secre- 
taries to whom the cabinet minister looks for 
information and guidance in details, while the 

















( THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





minister himself attends to the large questions of | 
policy, and is not confused by a multiplicity 
of details. One of the propositions seriously 
advanced in Washington looks to the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of posts who shall be 
appointed for his executive ability and shall 
be free from the vicissitudes of political and 
administrative changes. It is believed that such 
an officer could reform many abuses that now 
exist in the post-office administration, besides | 
assisting in reducing the expense of the depart- 
ment. 
* © 
STILL, AND STRONG. 


| 
| 
| 
’Tis silent effort moves the world, 
| 








Not noise nor show, nor strife. 
Catherine Torrance. 
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THE LENTEN SEASON, 


bservers of religious tendencies cannot 

have failed to notice a growing disposi- 

tion on the part of the so-called evan- 
gelical churches toward greater toleration and 
a milder interpretation of certain dogmas ; and, 
on the part of the so-called non-evangelical 
churches, a disposition toward a more general 
adoption of religious forms and a more general 
observance of some of the church’s fasts and 
festivals. 

A generation ago almost all the churches 
began to observe Christmas. Later Easter was 
recognized by them generally, and in the last 
few years the season of Lent finds many churches 
that formerly took no notice of the season open 
for daily services. 

Throughout all Christendom the six weeks 
preceding Easter have become differentiated, in 
the minds of churchgoers, from the rest of the 
year. In the Roman Catholic, the Protestant 
Episcopal and the Lutheran churches it is a 
season of fasting, self-denial and repression on 
the physical side, and of greater religious inter- 
est and activity on the spiritual side. 

Not all the members of even these churches 
observe the physical fast; and in the Catholic 
Church there are special exemptions for the 
aged, the infirm, and those who are engaged in 
hard manual labor. The members of other 
churches make little or no pretense of observing 
the fast; but among all, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, there has grown up a recognition of 
the spiritual significance of Lent. 

To recall the great events with which the 
period is associated,—the most important in the 
world’s history,—to deny oneself some of those 
ordinary pleasures which, although they may 
not be sinful, are at least capable of being 
supplanted by better things,-and to give more 
than the usual time and thought to the deeper 
significance of life—this is surely a gain for any 
man. 

For nearly three hundred years the fear of 
ecclesiasticism which drove the Puritans to the 
conquest of a new world has kept a repressing 
hand upon the descendants of the men and 
women who landed at Plymouth. But that 
fear is gone, and in the absolute freedom of the 
republic the approach of the different sects 
toward a better understanding and appreciation 
of one another and the growing observance of 
Lent are signs of the vitality and vigor of the 
religious spirit. 
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RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 


fter many years of agitation a comprehen- 
A sive act dealing with the subject of immi- 
gration has been passed by Congress. 
Several minor acts have been passed in the 
meantime, but now we have a law that covers 
the whole matter. The extreme importance of 
the question is seen when we consider that the 
country is obliged, by its system of opening the 
door to people of all nations, to receive and 
assimilate a million aliens every year. 

The new law specifies more clearly than did 
the old law the classes of undesirable immi- 
grants who will not be admitted. The list 
is long and thorough. It includes all who 
are defective in mind or diseased in body, con- 
victs, anarchists, paupers and persons unable 
to earn their living, persons who are imported 
under contract to perform labor, and other 
classes that need not be mentioned. Stringent 
provisions for the inspection of immigrants 
and rigid regulations requiring steamship com- 
panies to deport all rejected immigrants make 
the previous law more effective. 

For the benefit of immigrants, all vessels 
bringing aliens into the country are required to 
provide ample space, which is specified in the 
law, for the use of passengers; and a division 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor is 
to prepare and distribute to the newcomers 
publications to show the resources, products 
and physical characteristics of the several parts 
of the country. 

The President is empowered by a carefully 
worded proviso to forbid the entry into the 
United States proper of aliens who have emi- 
grated to the insular possessions from countries 
which issue passports to their citizens. This 
provision is expected to exclude Japanese coolies 
—a step which is acceptable to the Japanese 
government, and which was taken in deference 
to the wish of the people on the Pacific coast to 
put a stop to the immigration of laborers from 
Japan. 

A commission is created which is to study 


| coyly refusing her age to a gatherer of statistics. 


| iuminating than ‘‘ Born in 1850,” 


.and all places. 


/ not even her adorers could honor, it may come 





the whole question of immigration and to report 


hereafter to Congress. ‘These are the leading | 


| features of an act which may not diminish the | 


number of those who seek homes in this coun- 
try, but which will certainly improve the average 
quality of those who are permitted to enter it. 
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BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 


Artin youth 
Seeks beauty, then abandons her for truth. 
Henry G. Hewlett. 
o 


A WOMAN’S AGE. 


‘€cNeventy years young’’ is the clever phrase 

that fitted well the birthday of a famous 

New England woman who had kept 
untouched by time her vivacious interest in life 
and youth. Now that women are learning that 
with them, as with men, it is true that one is 
as old as one feels,—that their secret as well as 
that of men resides in powers of mind and 
graces.of spirit, in vivacity and sympathy and 
broad - mindedness and spontaneous affection 
and ripeness and serenity,—they no longer 
conceal a birthday like a crime or tell contempo- 
raries, who know better, white lies about their 
age. 

Silence or even deception as to their years 
has been rendered useless for thousands of 
American women by their ‘college diplomas. 
When a hundred classmates know approxi- | 
mately the ages of one another, the secret of | 
the passing years becomes an open one. ‘‘You | 
can’t be more than fifty-four or less than fifty- | 
one,’’ said a heartless alumna to one who was 





‘“The Class of 1871’’ is a label hardly less 


Moreover, college relationships have a tend- 
ency to keep women young, by inducing them 
to resume the schoolgirl attitude whenever they 
meet one another, and by creating a bond 
which holds them to ‘‘the girls’’ of all ages 


The supreme compliment to a woman remains 
the same as three centuries ago. As time 
passés it becomes possible to apply it to more 
and more of the sex. Originally said of the 
wicked, fascinating, irresistible queen, whom 


to-be true of the best of women the world over: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


EXPULSIONS FROM THE SENATE. 


ifteen men have been expelled from the 
F United States Senate. Fourteen of them 

were representatives of Southern States 
that had seceded or actively sympathized with 
the seceding states. In the whole history of 
the country only one Senator has been expelled 
for reasons not growing out of the Civil War. 
Futile attempts have been made to expel several 
other Senators. The last time a Senate com- 
mittee recommended expulsion was in 1873, in 
the case of a Senator who was implicated in 
the Credit Mobilier scandal. As the report 
was not presented until four days before the 
expiration of the Senator’s term, there was no 
time to act upon it. 

Several Senators against whom expulsion pro- 
ceedings were begun resigned before final action 
was taken; and now the fate before a Senator 
guilty of criminal acts is so certain that he does 
not wait for charges to be preferred against 
him, but resigns, and avoids the penalty. 

Three or four men have been unseated on the 
ground that they were not qualified; that is, 
that they had not the qualifications fixed by the 
Constitution. But in all cases where the 
ground of objection to him was some additional 
qualification contained in State laws the Senate 
has decided that a state cannot add to the quali- 
fications fixed in the Constitution. 

Although the Senate committee reported 
lately a resolution that Senator Smoot of Utah 
was ‘‘not entitled to a seat,’’ the Senate, last 
month, by a large majority, decided first that 
the resolution required the two-thirds vote 
necessary to expel a Senator, and then rejected 
the resolution. Whatever view one may hold 
of the wisdom of the vote, it adds one more 
instance to the large body of precedents estab- 
lishing the right of the states to select their 
own representatives in the national Senate, 
provided they choose men who meet the require- 
ments of the Constitution. 


® & 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


f all the dearly bought liberties of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, none is guarded more 
jealously than the freedom of the press. 

It is largely because of this fact that so much 
comment was excited by the President’s inquiry 
of Postmaster-General Cortelyou as to whether or 
not the law justified the exclusion from the mails 
of such newspapers as were printing in full the 
testimony in a certain notorious murder trial. 

The history of the untrammeled press is 
virtually the same in all civilized countries. 
Previous to the invention of printing, the right 
to censor everything published or intended for 
publication was claimed and practised by the 
church; but after the Reformation this right 
was gradually assumed by the crown. 


|ives, the English party. 





From that time to the present the growth of 








the freedom of the press has been almost syn- 
chronous with the growth of popular liberties 
and the ascendency of the people. No conceiv- 
able combination of events is likely to cause the 
loss of what has been gained. 

To-day in all civilized countries the press is 
virtually free. Even in Russia the censorship 
is so much less rigid than it was that the pub- 
lication of political opinions, so long as they 
do not constitute an attack on the sovereign, is 
not interdicted. 

So thoroughly is the freedom of the press 
taken for granted in the United States that it 
has become a question whether liberty has not 
degenerated into license. The printing of such 
revolting matter as that to which the President 
objected and the elaborate exposition of crime 
are familiar indictments of American news- 
papers. 

In the absence of a government or state cen- 
sorship of the press,—and such a thing is incon- 
ceivable in America,—it is the duty of every 
man to be his own censor; to refuse to read 
whatever experience and common sense tell him 
is pernicious, and to exclude from his family 
circle such papers as habitually offend good 
morals or good taste. 


& Os) 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


nder its new constitution the Transvaal 

has held its first election, and the result 

is victory for the Dutch party, Het 
Volk, that is, ‘‘the People,’’ over the Progress- 
By the ballot the 
Boers have gained in part the ascendency which 
they failed to win by arms. The first premier 
of the colony is General Botha, who beat the 
British at Colenso, and was defeated by General 
Lord Roberts only after long and stubborn fight- 
ing. ‘Two other members of the new cabinet 
are Smuts, colonial secretary, who was a bril- 
liant and daring leader in the war, and De 
Villiers, minister of justice, who was attorney- 
general during the war. 

Here is one of the dramatic surprises of his- 
tory, that so soon after defeat the vanquished 
leader should be at the head of his people, 
elected under a constitution prepared by the 
conquering nation. It is as if Norman England 
had become a constitutional monarchy immedi- 
ately after the conquest, and the first prime 
minister had been a Saxon. 

The Boer of course has not recovered national 
independence. The British government is still 
in control. The second chamber of the colonial 
parliament, with powers analogous to those of 
the House of Lords, is appointed by the British 
crown. Moreover, party division was not ex- 
actly upon racial lines. Many English voted 
with the Volk, trusting it to conduct the govern- 
ment for the good of all. The first article in 
the program of the Volk is racial reconciliation, 
the union of all the whites into a great South 
African nation. 

If Botha can work out his avowed purposes, 
the Transvaal will give an unparalleled example 
of reconstruction after defeat. Botha is an 
honest man, conciliatory, and although strong 
in his Dutch nationalism, not in sympathy 
with the minority of irreconcilable Dutch. If 
the Transvaal government succeeds, all the 
South African states under British control will 
be formed into a federation somewhat like those 
of Australia and Canada. 


* @® © 


issionary work is everywhere and always 
t largely promoted by ministers and women. 
Men give much of the money, but not many lay- 
men give the time and attention which the work 
deserves. It is to change this condition so far as 
possible that the Laymen’s Missionary Society 
has been organized. A general committee has 
been created, composed of prominent men in the 
different denominations. It is not to be a new 
missionary board, but an interdenominational 
organization to work through existing boards. 
Two things in particular it will attempt: a cam- 
paign of education in the churches of the United 
States, by which, through conferences in private 
houses, it is hoped to reach the influential men; 
and the appointment of commissions of fifty or 
more laymen who shall visit foreign missionary 
fields and report what they see. The first party 
will sail from the Pacific coast early in August 
for Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines, India, 
Arabia, Turkey and Africa. 

he recent visit of the President to his sons 

who are being educated in New England has 
impelled a biographical statistician to look up 
the careers of the sons of former Presidents, 
with interesting results. Twenty-one sons of the 
Presidents reached maturity, nine of them have 
held prominent positions, and all but one or two 
have been substantial citizens. A son of John 
Adams became President, and a grandson was a 
member of Congress and minister to England. 
One of Lincoln’s sons was a Cabinet minister and 
a minister to England, and one of Grant’s sons has 
had a distinguished career in diplomacy and in 
the army. Two of Garfield’s sons have risen to 
fame, one as a college professor and the other as 
a Cabinet minister. The son of William Henry 
Harrison was a man of great influence in his own 
state, and became the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
so that he was the son of one President and the 
father of another. 


——— is the youngest of the metals largely 
employed in the arts, but the manufacture 
and the use of it for a great variety of purposes 
are increasing rapidly. It is estimated that the 
production of aluminum is now between fifteen 
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and twenty thousand tons a year, and all the com- 
panies—American, German, English and French 
—are planning large increase of their plants. The 
British Aluminum Company is constructing at 
Loch Leven a reservoir seven and a half miles 
long, to contain twenty billion gallons of water to 
supply water-power for manufacturing aluminum. 
A company formed in Rome has constructed works 
in the valley of Peseara, which will be in opera- 
tion in a month or two. Up to the present time 
the United States produces more aluminum than 
any other country. 
® © 


HER LESSON. 


ad y mother’s going to call for me to-day!” cried 

Elsie, jumping up and down while the first- 
grade teacher tried to put her wabbly arms into 
the ridiculously tiny coat-sleeves. ‘‘Doesn’t your 
mother ever call for you, Philip?” she asked of 
the small boy who was hunting for his cap among 
the rubbers. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes,” he answered, with feigned 
indifference. 

“You said she promised to come to-day,” con- 
tinued his tormentor. 

This remark was received in silence, and the 
next moment Elsie’s mama arrived. After a kiss 
and a hug and a few words with the teacher they 
went merrily off together. 

Philip looked lonesomely after them, and knit 
his tiny brow as he said to himself, “I wish mother 
would ever come ; but of course,” he added, loyally, 
“she has a great many places to go to.” 

At bedtime, as he snuggled into her lap, he asked 
for at least the tenth time since school began, 


“‘Mother, won’t you call for me to-morrow instead | 
of nurse?” and again he heard the oft-repeated | 


promise, “Yes, dear, if you’ll be a good boy and 
go right to sleep.” 

The next day, in spite of former disappoint- 
ments, he watched the door eagerly, but his head 
dropped when nurse walked in as usual. From 
time to time there were rulers promised and long 
pencils, which never appeared on Philip’s desk. 

“Never mind, Philip!” said Elsie one morning. 
“lll lend you my long pencil. I guess your 
mother doesn’t tell the truth very much.” 

“Don’t you say that!” he shot back, fiercely. “I 
don’t want your pencil. T’ll—I’ll never walk home 
your way again!” But all the same he blushed and 
felt choked. 

That night, when his mother took him into her 
lap and read him a story, he felt that he must vindi- 
eate her in some way to himself and to those 
dreadful children. 

“Mother, Elsie says it’s the same as a lie when 
you promise you will and then don’t, but it isn’t, is 
it?” he asked, looking up into her blue eyes. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” she answered, a little 
absently. ‘Soon nobody would believe your word.” 

“But if I say I'll pick up my playthings and go 
on never doing it, it isn’t a lie,” he protested. 

“Just about the same, I think.” 


There seemed to be small satisfaction for him, 


yet he felt that somehow it might be different with 
“grown-ups.” 

“But, mother, dear,’ he sobbed, throwing his 
arms round her neck, “it isn’t the same,-oh, it isn’t 
when you say you’ll call for me and don’t!” 


It seemed an hour before she could speak, so | 
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selected one, was centered the whole force of the 
education. 

Day’s methods, however, did not seem to be 
entirely suited to the needs of the case. To make 
her Spartan he dropped melted sealing-wax on 
her arms, and was much pained when she did not 
“endure it heroically.” When he fired pistols at 
her petticoats she could not refrain from screaming 
or jumping aside—which in Day’s eyes was a sign 
of fatal weakness. She was a general favorite in 
the neighborhood, a jolly little red-headed girl, who 
loved finery, and wore it,—when Day was absent,— 
and who could not keep the secrets Day told her. 

He persisted for a year, but at last gave up the 
task as too great for one man, and cast about for 

a ready-made wife. The one whom he selected 
seemed, however, no more amenable than Sabrina 
| to his schemes. She insisted that he must shape 
| himself to her notions; and he was forced, to win 
| her, to go to Paris and spend eight hours a day 
| learning fencing, dancing and horsemanship, and 
| to spend other hours in a stocks, to straighten his 
| legs. 

The legs would not straighten, and when he 
came home in his new finery and danced for her, 
the young woman would have none of the made- 
over Day, and he was compelled to return again 
to a futile courtship of Sabrina. 





& & 


HE WAS NOT AT HOME. 


he extreme distaste of the modest Quaker poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, for foolish hero- 
| worship, and the skill which he attained in politely 
eluding too enthusiastic admirers, have been ex- 
emplified in many anecdotes. Even now, how- 
ever, new ones occasionally come to light. One 
such recently related tells how two women, of the 
type at once sentimentally gushing and over- 
confident of their own importance, visited Ames- 
bury to seek the poet in his home. 


They went astray in their search for his house, 
and bustled into a small general store to be re- 
directed. The clerk, smiling a little queerly, in- 
formed them that the Whittier house was near by 
—but a few steps round the corner. 

One of the women, a big, florid, overdressed 
being with ———t eves, caught the smile, 
and clasped her hands with a rapt air. 

“Oh, don’t you think he’ll see us?” shedemanded. 
“He simply must! We’ve heard he doesn’t like 

| to, but he must; we won’t go away till he does. 
| We’ve thought up ever so many things we want to 
ask him.” 

The clerk, still smiling, glanced casually toward a 
| quiet man in a shadowy corner, sitting on a barrel, 
| surrounded 7 grou of other ae customers. 
| They had all been talking politics together, village- 
| fashion, when the strangers came in. 

“Think he will?” said the clerk. 

“Well,” replied the man on the barrel, hesita- 

tingly, “thee knows Greenleaf does not find it 
| easy to refuse a lady. I think perhaps he will—if 
he is at home.” 

The women bustled away again, excited and 
expectant, and a_ chuckle went round among the 
| laughing men. The man on the barrel, with a 
— of apology in his tones, rose from his perch 

x0. 





|mured, “it is such a little way. Besides, thee 
| knows very well that exercise is a good thing for 
| stout ladies.” 

“That’s so, Mr. Whittier,’’ assented the clerk. 


* & 


many things flashed in upon her mind in a new | 


light—the forgotten threats, the broken promises. | 


What had she done to this child of hers, sobbing in 
herarms? Yet she had meant no wrong. There 
was but one way now, however—the way of truth 
at last, no matter what he might think of her. 

“Dearest,” she said, “it wasn’t meant for a lie, 
but I think it was just the same. Can you forgive 
mother? And if I know it, Philip, ll never tell 
you another.” 

“And will you call for me to-morrow?” he asked, 
full of faith still. 

“Yes, every day for a week.” 

A week later, as she paused with her hand on 
the schoolhouse door, a feeling of shame brought 
the blush to her cheek, yet the feeling of satisfac- 
tion was uppermost as she heard Philip announce 
to the children, triumphantly: 


“ GOOD- BY, BABY!” 


he German Empress has been heard to say that 
the happiest periods of her life were the few 
| weeks following the birth of each of her children, 
when she was able to retire from public duty and 

| enjoy her new treasure. 


It happened when the youngest son of the 
German royal family was an infant that one of 
| the ladies of the household, upon going into the 
nursery hastily, discovered the empress kneeling 
beside her baby’s cradle. 
Her majesty rose hurriedly, and came. forward 
with her eyes full of tears. 
“No,” she said, smiling unsteadily into the anx- 
ious face of the lady in waiting, ‘‘nothing is_the 
|matter. I was only saying good-by, baby. You 
| know I have to give him up to-morrow, and it is 
the last night.” 
| 


| = is 


“My mother’s the best mother in this school! | 


She said she’d call for me every day for a week, 
and she’s done it!” 
& & 


A WIFE TO ORDER. 


T ‘oO most men—and most women, too—matri- 
mony comes rather suddenly. They meet, and 
presto! After that they gradually accustom them- 
selves to each other’s eccentricities. 

Not so with Thomas Day, the author of that 
schoolboy classic, “Sandford and Merton.” Day 
had ideas of his own, says John Fyvie in his 
volume of “Literary Eccentricities,”’ and proposed 
to have a wife to suit him. He was determined 
that she must be “simply neat, with none of the 
deceitful glare of a town nymph, but with a healthy 
bloom on her cheeks, and lustrous eyes, which 
spoke the genuine feelings of her soul.” 

She must be heedless of the praise or blame of 
all mankind, save only her husband. She must 
despise dress and fashion, and must come with 
him to live in simplicity and retirement, where 
nothing should be sacrificed to fashion or vanity. 
She must have a taste for literature and science, 
for moral and patriotic philosophy, be fearless 
and intrepid as Spartan wives or Roman heroines, 
and simple as a mountain girl in dress, diet and 
manners. 

Failing to find all these charms in general circu- 
lation, Day determined to have a wife made to 
order to his own plan. Accordingly he adopted 
two little orphan girls from asylums, and had them 
bound out to one of his friends who was married. 
He gave bond himself to have one placed with 
some good trade-woman and to marry the éther; 
or if he did not marry her, then to give her an 
ample dowry and see her well married. And the 
matter thus arranged, he set about educating 
Lucretia and Sabrina to develop a woman with 
the necessary virtues. 

Unfortunately, like all other little girls, Sabrina 
and Lucretia were very feminine. They did not 
take kindly to the simple diet and the plain clothes, 
and philosophy did not appeal to them in any way. 
Lucretia proved hopelessly stupid, and was soon 


BY INTENTION. 


hen a Scotchman has no argument at his 

tongue’s end to defend his own line of con- 
duct which another may have criticized, it may 
safely be inferred that his ancestry has a strain 
from some other nation. 


A man who has an estate in Scotland took his 
new plowman to task for the wavering furrows 
which were the result of his work. 

“Your drills are not nearly as straight as those 
Angus made,” he said, severely. “He would not 
have left such a glebe as this.” 

“Angus didna ken his work,” said Tammas, 
calmly, contemplating his employer with an indul- 
gent gaze. “Ye see, when the drills is crookit 
| the sun gets in on all sides, an’ ’tis then ye get 
early ’taties.” 
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TWO APIECE. 
ailie Craig, the magisterial authority of a small 
| town in Scotland, had six stout sons, with 
whom he loved to parade the market-place, says 


him the basis of a mathematical joke. 


“A fine family you have,” strangers would often 
say. “Is this the whole of it?” 

“No, indeed,” the bailie would reply. “I have 
" sisters at home for each and every one of 

rem.” 

“What!” the visitor would exclaim, rapidly 
counting the sons. “Twelve daughters!” 

“No, indeed! Just two!” 


& 


THE LIMERICK VARIETY. 


» poe years ago Mons. Paul Villars, London cor- 
respondent of the Journal des Débats, went to 
Limerick on the occasion of a great Nationalist 
meeting. 


On. one at the hotel, he asked for a room in 
the front of the house. A servant took him toa 
small dark room looking on to an inner court- 
yard. Monsieur Villars went to the window and 
Satisfied himself that there was a mistake. 

“This is not the front of the house,” said he. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” the servant said. “It’s the back 
of the front.” 





apprenticed to a milliner; and on Sabrina, the | 


“They will not waste five minutes,” he mur-| 


Doctor Kerr in his “Memories.” They furnished 





For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
| of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. | 


Send Me 8 cents 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
pure, fresh seed—Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums—2o kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies—1oo colors; Sweet Peas 
—40 varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE—“Floral Culture” and | 
15th Annual Catalog,with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget. 
MISS C.E-LIPPINCOTT 602-604 10th St.S,, Minneapolis, Minn, 
meer 


* 
Seedswoman of America. 















FOOLED THE PREACHER 
A DOCTOR’S BROTHER THOUGHT POSTUM WAS 
COFFEE. 

A wise doctor found out coffee was hurting him 

| So he quit drinking it. 

He was so busy with his practice, however, that 
his wife had to write how he fooled his brother, a 
clergyman, one day at dinner. She says: 

“Doctor found coffee was injuring him and de- 

| cided to give Postum a trial, and we have used it 
now for four years with continued benefit. In 
fact, he is now free from the long train of ills that 
follow coffee drinking. 

“To shew how successful we are in making 
Postum properly, I will relate an incident. Ata 
dinner we gave, Doctor suggested that we serve 
Postum instead of ordinary coffee. 

“Doctor’s brother, a Clergyman, supposed it 
was old fashioned coffee and remarked, as he 
called for his second cup, ‘If you do preach against 
coffee I see you haven't forgotten how to make 
it.’ ? 

This goes to show that well-made—fully boiled— 

| PoStum has much the flavor and richness of good 
coffee although it has an individuality all its own. 
A ten days’ trial will prove that it has none of the 
poisonous effect of ordinary coffee but will correct 
| the troubles caused by coffee. “There’sareason.” 
| Name furnished by Postum Co., Ltd., Battle 
| Creek, Mich. 


OMO DRESS SHIELDS. 


IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, Behind its beautifying 
Onenizes, GUARANTEED. lies sweetness, soundness, 


’ comfort and health for 
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45 he FREE 
LoweLL, Mass. 
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fae eT TSS 
Warm it ina —~ 
~ Pan before Serving 


HE coming of Egg-O-See causes 
enthusiasm in the family. It’s 

a food that appeals to the 
appetite, satisfies and delights it, and 
| then goes about its work of giving 
| strength to the entire system, 
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T is a"festive board" where Egg-O-See is served. 
It brings good nature, pleases all sorts of appe- 
tites, on helps digestion by its flake-like form 

and the unique food value of purified and pre- 

pared wheat—the special Egg-O-See process. 


Cold Days Demand Energy , 


and Egg-O-See supplies it sly to old and young. 
Children grow rugged and fealty on -O-See, and 
grown-ups find it gives them steady nerves and clear heads. 

Don’t think of Egg-O-See as A DIET ; it is a natural, de- =—~—~ 
licious, energy-giving food which puts one in touch with 
nature and brings am | gratifying results and overflowing life 

that it soon proves the mistake one makes in eating too much \ 
indigestible meat pastry. Be natural by eating nature's } 

io one can be natural with an appetite which has been r. 2 


(ofa educated. Back to nature via Egg-O-See and outdoors. Pe 
10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c. fc : 





| In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15c. chagesfor | 
25¢. pret ba well reseed eeiiien, a , -back to nature 


exercise, . etc. — al w to use Egg-O-See for every 

meal in week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, L 
“back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. ’ 
You will be glad to get it. .¢ 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, = 
| 824 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















— quaint and tiny bonnets 
These dainty flowers bring, 
Such sweet and restful sonnets 
These fairy angels sing. 
Of all the Easter fashions 
None half so fine as these. 
For all the human passions 
No music like heartsease. 


They are not rare, exotic, 
No product of man’s mind, 
Nor freak of chance chaotic, 
But common, homely kind. 
Than any such much rarer 
They brighten common sod. 
Than human thought far fairer, 
They are the thought of God. 


Though born of earth and lowly 
They’re fragrant of the skies. 
They look so pure and holy 
From tender violet eyes. 
They gaze into our faces 
As though in solemn thought, 
Reminding us of graces 
Too precious to be bought. 


They are the finished beauty 
Of earlier scattered seeds, 
The blossoms of a duty 
Done for another’s needs. 
They whisper to each other, 
And nod their heads again, 
That man to man is brother, 
Their beauty born of pain. 


Such is the simple story 
The violets told to me. 
Their bonnets hid their glory 
In gentle modesty. 
Their perfume came unbidden 
And made their secret plain, 
As gracious acts self-hidden, 
Like kindly deeds of men. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


> here are persons who do not 

realize that there is a problem 

for the immigrant as well as 

ey) one for the country. This is the 

“ story of one immigrant’s solution of 

it, and how, incidentally, he ceased 

to be a part of the general problem. 

xe) He was eighteen years old when 
he came to Cleveland twenty years 

ago. In his own country he had been a linen- 

weaver, and his fingers, trained from infancy to 
that delicate employment, were deft and nimble. 
But times were hard in Bohemia, and he came 
to America, where all things good were abun- 
dant, and unemployed linen-weavers might hope 
for perpetual employment and fabulous wages. 

He arrived, speechless; for the people spoke 
a tongue unknown to him, and all his hopes 
were shattered. In all America he could learn 
of no one who wanted a hand-weaver of linen. 
He found employment at last in one of the 
great rolling-mills down in the river-flats by 
the Cuyahoga, raking the cinders out from 
under the boilers. And the hands that had 
moved swiftly and gently among the threads 
blistered themselves at this strange, stifling 
employment. 

So vanished, in the blinding smoke of the 
rolling-mill, his vision of the linen-weaver’s 
paradise. And as for the rest of America, its 
wealth and cultivation, what was it but the 
current of life that rolled daily across the via- 
duct above the chimney-tops from the rich 
homes to the luxurious stores, filled with all 
manner of forbidden luxuries, and then at night 
rolled back again? 

The rich? He hated them. 

Government? It was the instrument of op- 
pression. 

The church? It was the tool of tyrants, 
making men submissive under wrong, through 
fear of something about which no man knew. 

Such thoughts daily gathered; and as he 
raked the red-hot cinders from the grate, the 
burning coals of anarchy heated and clogged 
his heart. 

One night, upon the window of an unattract- 
ive place, he read the legend, ‘‘Mission,’’ and 
read it in his own tongue. A longing for some 
word in the language of his childhood came 
over him, and he entered. 

Doctor Shauffler is now in heaven, and it is 
not unbecoming to speak well of him, for what 
he did for this young man he did for many 
another. He greeted him in his own tongue. 
He showed an interest in his life. He offered 
him something to read and a place to come 
when the day’s work was over, and made him 
know companions who cared for other things 
than drink and riot. 

He helped him to read the English language. 
He found him a place in the night-school. 
And such eagerness for learning did the young 
man show, he encouraged him to enter the city 
schools, and helped him to find work that made 
it possible. Before many years this intercepted 
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anarchist was graduated, and with honor, from 
the high school of Cleveland. 

He had long been a leader among his young | 
countrymen, helping them to a better realiza- | 
tion of their opportunities, and restraining them | 
from temptation in a strange land. He now 
began to preach to them, and he is doing it 
to-day. 

He sent back to Bohemia, and brought over 
his. brother, who also became a preacher. He | 
sent for another brother, who became a chemist | 
of ability and original mind. He brought two 
sisters. One of them became the wife of a 
Bohemian preacher, and the other, unmarried, | 
is a visiting nurse and missionary among Bohe- 
mian miners in Pennsylvania. Then he brought | 
his aged father, who lives with him. 

That is how one family of immigrants ceased | 
to be a part of the immigration problem, and | 
became a factor in its solution. 





® © 
A BLOW ON THE HEAD. 


hat effect a blow on the head may have 

upon the one who receives it, no man 

ean predict. Stories have been written, 
the turning-point of which was the recovery of 
memory lost by such a blow. In more recent 
times instances have come to light — through 
modern psychological treatment—in which per- 
sonality was apparently quite changed by a blow 
on the head. Many a backward schoolboy, even 
when apparently eager to do criminal things, has 
been found to be suffering from the effect of such 
a shock received years before, and to be curable 
by surgery. 

Seldom is such a story more thrilling than the 
true one which changed the life of a young writer 
who died recently in a Western city. 

From his earliest boyhood he had been incor- 
rigible. He began running away from home 
before he was three years old, and as soon as he 
was of school age became a terror to his teacher. 
He stole from his mother, led other boys astray, 
and by his misadventures and his habit of going 
on long journeys with the roughest of tramps, 
Kons his mother on the verge of nervous pros- 
tration. 

Every imaginable pe was tried in vain with 
him. He made promises only to break them. He 
seemed unable to resist the mad impulse to va 
bondage which impelled him. Several times his 
— had him examined for sanity, and the ver- 

ict of the alienists was that there was some 
cause of mental disturbance which they could not 
determine. The police of many states came to 
know him. 

At last his behavior so wore on his mother that 
she was driven to Europe in order that she might 
rest for a time, out of hearing of his adventures. 
Even in Europe, however, she was not free from 
him, for, tramping through the Continent, he en- 
countered her in a public park. No one could 
have been more disreputable in appearance than 
the tramp who thus confronted her, but the 
mother’s heart went out to him, and she persuaded 
him to remain a little while. 

“At least,” she said, “if you must do this hy let 
me provide you with money. Let me hear from 
you once in a while. Let me know you are safe 
and well.” 

All this he promised to do, and having a desire 
to see South America, went with her consent to 
England to embark on a sailing vessel for a tramp 
through that continent. He sailed from port one 
foggy evening. As they lay at anchor in the 
harbor mouth en |] clearer weather, a fellow 
posvenaer and he s' in the bow, looking out 
nto the fog. 

Suddenly, without warning, a huge steamship 
crashed into them, and cut far into the sailing 
ship’s wooden hull. Spars fell from aloft, and the 
fellow passenger was instantly killed. The Amer- 
ican was picked up unconscious, with a jagged 
wound in his head where a spar had struck e 

He lay unconscious in the hospital for a long 
time, tenderly nursed by his mother, and then 
poser through a siege of brain fever. But when 

he illness was over and he was rational and con- 
scious again, a change had been wrought. Some- 
thing had been altered in his brain, and all the 

assion for vagabondage had left him. He cared 
or tramping no longer. 

— a want to go to work to turn my knowl- 

he tramp’s world to account,” he said, 
“so that I may prevent as many other boys as 
possible from going the terrible road I went.” 

To that end he long devoted himself. He wrote 
many stories of tramping oe. but through them 
all ran the note of sorrow that so many years of 
his life had been lost in disreputable wanderings. 


* ¢ 


““SEA-HOSS SENSE.” 


se ducation is a great thing,” granted Captain 
FE *Zekiel, “and that there war with Spain 
showed that the officers of the navy have 
gotit. But it ain’t only education that is necessary 
to runa vessel. There is required for emergencies 
what I call ‘sea-hoss sense,’ that tells you where 
you be and how to get anywhere when it’s so 
thick o’ fog you can’t see over the rail. 


“Come one season, back about 1870, we had a 
master heavy fog down the Maine coast. I come 
along by Old Orchard — in the thick of it, and 
no way to tell where I was but just that same 
sea-hoss sense. Whistles sound most any way in 
a fog, and Portland whistle seemed like it was 
right up in the middle of Old Orchard beach, but I 
knew if I tried to sail to where that whistle come 
from by its sound I’d lay the old Polly Ann high 
and > I 
“As I was beating up, out of the fog loomed up 
a big old frigate, headed straight in to where the 
iron pier is now. I hailed ’em and asked ’em if 
a) Aw ig trying to go ashore. 

“Well, we lay to and had quite’a talk about it, 
and I explained to the officer on deck about how 
that whistle he was follering would lead him 
straight on to the beach. 

“*What shall I do, then?’ he asks. ‘I ain’t al- 
lowed to take a pilot,’ he says. 

“ *Foller your nose,’ says I. Right off at first he 
was inclined to get mad at that, but as the Polly 
Ann _ went on into the fog I see him come about 
and head up after her. I went poking along into 
the thick blanket for an hour or two, and then I 
fetched up and let go anchor off the mouth of 
Portland harbor. 

“Tn about five minutes along come that frigate, 
and as she run by me and into harbor the captain 
leaned over the rail and hollered for me to come 
aboard, which of course I done so. 

” yet he says, ‘I have to thank you for a 
n to navigation. But what on earth did you 
do it with?’ ” 

Captain ’Zekiel drew a long breath and sighed a 
reminiscent smile, says a writer in the New York 
Press, and the crowd of listeners impatiently 
echoed the naval captain’s 





uery. 
“Well,” said Captain “Zekiel, “Pl tell ye. The 
Polly Ann was loaded with old-fashioned phosphate | 


and set it on deck, and it let out a trail that hung 
there in the fog for an hour after we passed. It 
was like a lane right through the fog, straight to 
Portland. That frigate captain smelled his way 
straight along it, and when he missed it he just 
turped at right angles and sailed till he cut across 
it again. 1en he turned like he was at a street 
corner where he knew the lamp-post.” 


Che Grave Digger 
FLADIOFR 


ere underneath the sod, 
Where night till now hath been, 
With every little clod 
I let the sunshine in. 












them to go hunting for it, and it kept me busy all 
that hot summer from seven-thirty in the morning 
till nine at night. 

But when the boss had come back and things 
had —— down, and the strike was all over, I 


found m = had mysteriously been raised 
to one hundred and fifty dollars a month, and 
the boss told me to sign my name thereafter as 
“manager” of the business. 
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BARGAIN DAY. 


Ihe married man looked from his paper across 
T the table at his wife, who was busy sewing, 
says a writer in the Chicago News. He 
coughed to attract her attention. “My dear,” he 
said, “‘here’s a gasoline engine for sale at a sacri- 
fice.” 
“My goodness!” said his wife. “What do we 
want with a gasoline engine? You don’t mean an 


| automobile, do you?” 


How dark soe’er the gloom 

Of death’s approaching shade, 
The first within the tomb 

Is light, that cannot fade ; 


And from the deepest grave 
I banish it in vain, 

For, like a tidal wave, 
Anon ’twill come again. 


® © 


AN EXPENSIVE INHERITANCE. 


erry Corbett looked thoughtfully at the harness 
J he had been rubbing, stood off a little farther, 

looked at it still more critically, and then 
attacked an unsatisfactory spot with great vigor. 
“Talking about money,” he said to his friend, Mr. 
Lewis, who sat near by, idly watching him work, 
‘you can’t tell how much folks are worth by what’s 
come to ’em, nor how much will pan out in the 
end of what they’ve heired to. Sometimes we 
think folks are close and stingy when, come to 
find out, they’ve got nothing to do with.” 


Mr. Lewis was an admirable listener; he looked | 
intelligent and attentive, but never was known to 
offer a delaying word. 

“There was a man I drove from the depot one 
day,” said Mr. Corbett, continuing after a glance 
at his faithful friend, ‘and his clothes were such 
that I told him about the circuit drive round the 
pond that I take folks for thirty-five cents. 

“He said he should admire to take it, but all he 
could afford just then was fifteen cents’ worth, to 
the cemetery, where he was expecting to come 
upon some ancient relatives. I never saw him 
again, but I heard he walked back to the depot. 

“Then there was Ethan Godding over to Ish- 
land. He heired to a hundred dollars from a 
cousin. The first he knew of it, word came in a 
letter from one of the relatives that had been at 
the funeral and heard the will read afterward. 

“Ethan wasn’t poor, exactly,—not poverty r, 
—but he was always inclined to be a little behind- 
hand, and when he got news of that legacy he 
was sailing pretty close to the wind. 

“But it’s going to put me right where I want 
to be, Jerry,’ he said to me that very day he got 
the news. ‘And the first thing I need is a new 
whip,’ he said, ‘and I commission you to get it for 
me. 


“Well, sir, I got him as good as was to be had— 
there ’tis over in that corner, still in its paper. 
He said you didn’t want to buy any poor-looking 
truck for a legacy. 

“While he was with me a fancy poulterer came 
along to his place, and feeling able, his wife in- 
vested in a special kind o’ fowl. And she also 
bought a ladder an’ two o’ those stretch-out chairs 
from a man that yy ey along. 

“When Ethan got home there sat Will Latham 
with a bill for twenty-one dollars and nineteen 
cents for groceries that had slip’ Ethan’s mind, 
and the next day the mail brought him an account 
from Lane of twelve dollars for measles and 
three-fifty for Willy’s collar-bone. And that night 
his brother Ed’s wife came and borrowed forty 
dollars to send her sister out to Colorado. 

“Ethan said if he hadn’t happened to draw most 
of what was in the bank out that morning, knowing 
he’d have the hundred-dollar check to put in 
within a few days, he couldn’t have settled with 
’em so free. But he did it, and when he came in 
to me the next week and sat + down where 
— sitting now, he began to laugh, for all he 
ooked kind o’ seared. 

“*T reckon you’ll have to store that whip for me 
a while, Jerry,’ he said tome. ‘I wasn’t going to 
have but mighty little out o’ that legacy, anyway 
—in fact, just between us two, I’ve paid out one 
hundred and five dollars and sixty-one cents 
already. And this morning I’ve just got word 
that Cousin Harmon’s wishes were better than his 
earryings out, and there ain’t one single cent to 


come my way 

“So I look over at that corner where the whip 
stands once in a while, and I say to myself, ‘Jerry, 
money is something you can’t tell about. Wings 
are nothing to the way it goes,’ I say, ‘and the less 
reputation for having it you’ve Et. the more you 
can do with what you have—and that ain’t saying 
much!’ ” 

® © 


COOKING DOWN A STRIKE. 


any a walking delegate has given hours of 
M earnest thought and labor to “cooking up” 
a strike, but there is recorded but a single 
instance of cooking one down. A Chicago woman 
who did it records her experience in Spare 
Moments: 


I was bookkeeper and stenographer for a big 
lumber company in yeeeee, and had not gone 
ahead for six years. I had twenty dollars a week 
but it did not seem that there was any chance o 
getting further in the lumber business, and I was 
about ready to look for another place. To be 
sure, the boss left much of the work to me,—super- 
intending the unloading of cars, measuring lumber, 
and all the rest,—but gave me no more money. 

One summer he went to New York and left me 
in sole charge, and while he was gone there came 
on the great _teamsters’ strike. There we were, 
with car-loads of lumber to moved. I tele- 

aphed the boss to know what I should do, and 
ne wired back: 

“Use your own jud ent and go ahead.” 

Our men hadn’t left us yet, so I tried to figure 
out how I could hold them: In that neighborhood 
there was no restaurant or meal place of any kind, 
and I had only an oil-stove to heat my own lunch- 
eon, while the men ate theirs cold. I hurried round 
that day, furnished up a little kitchen, bought 
some extra dishes, made a table out of some 
boards, and when the men stopped work at noon 
I called them all in to a hot dinner. There were 
sizzling hot ham and eggs and fresh roasted pota- 
toes, the finest kind of hot coffee, and ice-cold 
lemonade. 

They certainly appreciated that dinner, and the 
next and the next, . I kept it up,—and I can 
cook, if I am an office girl,—and we got pretty 
well scenes. They were my friends then, 
and stuck by me. 

All through the weeks of that dreadful strike, | 
when all the big firms were tied up and wagons | 
could be moved only by police protection, my | 
lumber was moved without a hitch. I added sup- | 





“Of course not.” 

“There are so many new names for them.” 

“This is not an automobile,”’ continued the man. 
“It’s a gasoline engine, a two-horse-power engine, 
one of the best makes, and in good order. I think 
I must look that up.” 

“But what’s the use of it? We don’t want —” 

“We don’t now, I know, but we might at any 
time, almost. It has lots of uses. We could use 

to saw wood or pump water. If we went to live 
in a suburb where there was no water-supply we 
could dig a well and pump water all over the 
house. One-third the cost, it says.” 

“But it seems to me —” ’ 

The man turned to his paper and ran his finger 
down the column. 

“*Pjano for sale,’” he read. “ ‘Owner must 
leave city on account of health. Paid five hundred 
dollars two months ago. Will take sixty dollars 
eash.’ How would you like to go over with me to 
look at it, my dear?” | 

“But we have one piano.” 

“We haven’t had a new one for over a year,” 
said the man, with some heat, ‘and we only paid 
three hundred dollars for it when it was new. Did 
you understand I could get it for sixty dollars?” 
' “It can’t be any good at that price, and even if 

it was —’ 

‘Circus men, attention!’”’ read the man. “‘A 
fme, healthy male polar bear five rar old can 
be obtained for less than the cost of his transpor- 
tation from Spitzbergen. Comparatively good- 
tempered and acclimated. A bargain!’ ” : 

“William!” exclaimed the wife, with a bewil- 
dered air. , 

“We could make a rug of him if we could get 
him cheap enough. You know we’ve been needing 
a rug for the owen! 

*Here’s a concrete-making machine, I see, also 
a bargain, and moreover, a delicatessen store 
and — 

“Are you out of your mind?” 

“Elmira,” said the man, reproachfully, “did I 
ask you such a question as that when you were 
reading over your list of bargain purchases a few 
hours ago?” 


* © 


* SOI! SOI!” 


isitors to the stock-yards of the West hear 
V the men drive the hogs to the killing-pens 

with the cry, “Soi! soi!” This word, or 
some cognate of it, has been employed, says a 
writer in the Chicago Tribune, by the swineherds 
of many lands. A poet or philosopher of ancient 
Greece, stumbling upon a swineherd in the dale 
and frightening his porkers, would have heard him 
call to them in some form of the Greek word ais, 
pronounced “soos,” and meaning “pig.” The 
same word appears in Latin. 


To begin at the beginning, philologists find a 
root su, meaning to produce; the sow is a prolific 
animal. 

That root undergoes so many changes that the 
layman would not recognize the slightest relation 
between the derivatives and cognates, but the 
expert in word genealogy and word physiognomy 
sees a family resemblance in words as dissimilar 
as “hog” and “swine,” which have no letter in 
common. 

Students of Greek remember that the other form 
of cis (ous) is is (hus), pronounced “hoos.” Hus 
is blood-brother to the Zend word hu, a boar, to 
the Welsh hweh. 

When there were kings in Ireland, the word for 
“sow” was suig. The Dutch word is zeug, pro- 
nounced “tsoig.”” When one recalls the sound that 
swine make in eating, one cannot help wondering 
if sus and soi and tsoig do not in some degree 
illustrate that figure of speech which the Greeks 
called onomatopeeia. 

The scholar, then, knows that there is every 
reason why the man in the = of Chicago 
should be calling*‘Soi! soi!” to the pigs. Among 
the workers there are many Lithuanians, Slavo- 
nians and Poles, who are as near to the ancient 
Greeks as they are to the modern Yankee. We 
are all close relatives: Slav, Teuton,—the Anglo- 
Saxon is in his speech a Teuton,—Celt and Latin 
are members of the Indo-European family. To 
trace our relation through our words is interesting 
not merely to the technical scholar, but to every 
one who thinks about the history of his race. By 
studying a word we see the bond between the pig- 
driver of old Ireland, the swineherd of ancient 
Greece, and the laborer in the stock-yard of 
modern Chicago. 


* ¢ 


KNEW HIM TOO WELL. 


T* late President Chester A. Arthur, although 
he was a man of warm friendships, had a 
high sense of personal dignity that would 
brook no undue familiarities. A lifelong friend of 
Mr. Arthur, who had accompanied him on one 
of his hunting trips, was telling an acquaintance 
some of the incidents of the hunt. 


“I know it’s the general impression,” he said, 
“that Mr. Arthur is a cold, self-centered sort of 
man, but it isn’t true. He is one of the most 
genial and companionable of men when you be- 
come well acquainted with him. I thought I 
already knew him pretty well, but I came to 
understand him better while on that trip than 
ever before.” 

“T suppose you know him well enough now to 
call him by his first name,” ventured the other. 

“On the contrary,” was the rejoinder, “I know 
him well enough not to call him by his first name.” 


® & 


AN ACTINIC VOICE. = 


r. Martin was of those who say of music, “I 
M don’t know anything about it, really, but 
I know what I like.” Unfortunately, his 

lack of knowledge never led him to silence. 


“T heard a wonderful tenor voice while I was in 
Paris this summer,” he said with enthusiasm to a 
patient friend, “wonderful! The highest tenor I 
ever heard.” 

“Indeed!” said the friend. “What is his name?” 

“Why, I can’t recall his name,” admitted Mr. 
Martin, “but the voice stays in my mind. Why, 
> sang way up above the scales with perfect 


fertilizer. I got out a barrel of it and opened it | per at night for the men, for it was not safe for | ease 
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A LITTLE TRAVELLER. 
By Marion Wathen. 

ne morning a little water-drop found 
itself lying cozy and happy on the edge 

of a big, warm ocean. As it lay there 

it could look up at the beautiful blue sky and 
over to the land where waved green palm-trees 
and, huddled closely together, huge trees with 














NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CONCEALED NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 
Well, thus I plead, but they made barbarous 
attacks on the provision, and if it is ever all gone, 
shall I be rated an accomplice? But when we at 
Para dedicated the temple at Herat, Ed, with a 
whole drove of cattle, entered the field. 


2. ANAGRAMS—PRECIOUS STONES. 


Quite sour. Noton some. Lead Mrs. E. Amid 


> a : dons. A hit camel. Sharp pies. Ten yags. 
sweet, spicy odors. Every now and then it slap Luiza L. Bruise. Stay them. See Fe grit? 
heard the sweet song of a canary-bird or the Spare J. Yes, E., act. Pat O’z. Clan Bruce. 


swish of a humming-bird, and sometimes it 
caught glimpses of birds of green and scarlet 
and gold. Then again came the shrill voice of 
a parrot and the gay chattering of monkeys. 

‘*Perhaps I shall be here forever by the shore 
of this sunny southern land,’’ thought the little 
water-drop. 

But just then a sunbeam came along, and 
said, ‘‘Hey, little water-drop, come with me 
for a ride !’’ 

And before she had time to reply the drop of 
water found herself being drawn through the 
air in the sunbeam carriage. Higher and higher 
she went. It seemed as if she would never 
stop—up over the treetops, over the hilltops, 
still onward. Was she going to the beautiful 
golden sun? 

By and by she began to get chilly. She 
began to shiver. ‘‘I should have brought some- 
thing warm to wrap about me on such a long 
journey,’”’ she sighed. 

Just then she met some more shivering drops. 

‘*We all seem to be going the same way, so 
let us journey together in cloud-fashion, and 
perhaps if we keep close to each other we shall 
be warmer,’’ said the little drop, drawing closer. 

The wind was travelling that way, and as 
he came blowing along met the cloud. He said: 

‘*Hallo, little cloud! I shall help you on 
your journey.’’ So he blew the cloud before 
him. At last he blew so hard that he scattered 
the little drops again. 

‘What next?’’ murmured the drop, as she 
found herself flying on toward the north, with 
the cold wind still blowing behind her. On 
and on she went, nor ever stopped until she 
had reached the top of a mountain in a cold 
country called Greenland. 

“T know I am frozen stiff!’ she sighed, 
scarcely daring to look at herself. But when 
she did, instead of being a lump of frozen water, 
she saw herself a six-pointed crystal star, so 
white and pure that she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I am 
as white as snow—and I believe I am snow!’’ 

But before she had time to reason about it 





IT’S 


going from me!’’ murmured the little drop. 
But it was only the air leaving her, and when 
that was gone she found herself part of a 
great river of ice, that went creeping on toward 
the valley. 

Then, crack! crack! the river of ice had 
reached a sea. It slid over the brink of land— 
it was breaking in pieces. 

Crack! crack! once more, and then, splash! 
went a part into the sea—and in the part was 
the little drop. So she was soon sailing about 
on the bounding, heaving ocean, not in a warm 
ocean like the one she used to live in down in 
the sunny southern land, but a cold, shivery 
ocean. 

‘‘Never mind! It’s fun to go sailing about 
in the polar regions, part of a big iceberg!’’ 
joyfully spoke the little drop. So all day long 
she floated onward, part of the big ice house. 


“WAKE UP! 


TIME TO GET UP!” 


with other little water-drops, down toward the 
south country, the palm-trees and the birds. 

‘I’m getting warm—so warm!’’ bubbled the 
little water-drop. ‘‘But I suppose I won’t 
mind the heat in a little while, for I shall get 
used to it, just as I became used to the cold 
when I was up in the north country,’’ 
wisely concluded. 

On toward the south went the ocean, and one 
morning, splash! went a big wave, and then 
the little drop found itself lying on the edge of 
a beautiful shore. She looked up, and there 
were the feathery palm-trees, the parrots, the 
monkeys, the beautiful birds of rainbow colors 
—and from the treetops came the gay songs and 
the spicy odors. 

Then the little water-drop knew she was 
back to the warm, tropical country, and as she 
carefully looked all about, she knew this was 





she 


3. CURTAILMENTS. 

Curtail a view and leave lament; a genus of ani- 
mals and their shells and leave a feminine name; 
part of the head and leave a bird ; ashrub and leave 
to warm; a division of time and leave near; a bird 
and leave a brave man. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirteen letters. My 4536 is 
considered a necessity by ladies of leisure. My 
2148 is what an individual makes for himself, and 
it may be good or bad. My 63789 is not afraid of 
water. For my 131211108 go to a roller rink. 
Cast.not my whole upon friend or enemy without 
just cause. 

5. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change to go away into to 
divide ; to talk wildly into to desire; a bird into a 
coward ; acid into to scrub; a flower into a small 
wheel; to bore out into a choice part; an anima! 
into a boat; anything into seized; a bar into skil- 
ful; a jointed stalk into belief; amount into frothy 
refuse; a prayer into aden; part of a tree into to 
ascend; repose intoa plume; to adjust into a relig- 
ious denomination; rest into to stop; part of the 
body into a small bed; a measure into a cave; part 
of a chain into a sharp, small noise; frozen dew 
into a violation of law; a filament into a seat; part 
of the face into to cut; amass of stone into to soil; 
warmth into to deceive; a fastening into a time- 
keeper; a bird into to bend; a pile into inexpen- 
sive; a book used on a ship into an encumbrance ; 
a riot into a bird; reluctant into a woven fabric; 
impolite into raw; hurry into pure; affection into 
a spice; an animal into a map; brillianey into a 
collection ; a color into to clog; evil into to delight; 
grain into garments; gross into reality; to concea 
into to blame; ancient into without heat; assist- 
ance into to sour; an ascent into cool; a burning 
fluid into to wind in rings. 


6. RIDDLES. 
I. 
In softest tones my voice is heard, 
Py me the lover’s heart is stirred. 
Through many bars I find my way, 
Not long with one I make my stay. 
I lull to sleep with magic spell, 
And yet where discord is I dwell. 
In war I thrive—a dreaded foe, 
I roughly seize where’er I go. 
Il. 
With coat so warm I’m covered quite ; 
Within the wood I hide from sight. 
Man fears me oft and thinks me wild, 
But I'm beloved of many a child. 
I walk and eat, and yet I’m found 
On trees when leaves are on the ground. 
I aid the tired and oppressed, 
I’m naked though so warmly dressed. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


she found herself hurrying down the mountain- | Sometimes the little drop looked at the shore, | the very place she had lain on that sunny 1. ~ 2. Fir, fur. 

side. She was going so fast that she began to | expecting to see waving palm-trees and birds of | morning so long ago. ‘ aes ‘. agi aie, George W.Cable, 1. 
get frightened, and thought of turning back. | scarlet and green and gold, to hear the sweet} ‘‘Can it be all a dream?”’ she whispered. MARVELS  Guendinnsals ctodne 
She tried to turn her head, but she was crowded | songs and the monkeys’ gay chattering; but |‘‘Am I really the same little drop that was = ~ : th da Delphine.” 11. Thomas B 
and jammed so by millions of snowflakes, which | instead, she saw only banks of snow and ice, | once away up in those clouds and sliding down | "MASTS ee ue jg ho 
came rushing down behind her, that all she | and now and then a big white bear, or more | the mountain, part of that big glacier, and | BOW of a Bad Boy.” 3. “St. Je- 


could do was to keep on her way. 

She could see in the distance a narrow valley, 
toward which they seemed to be hastening. As 
they came nearer it, all the snowflakes from 
the broad mountainside were heaped together— 
millions on top of her, millions in front of her, 
and millions all about her—and still the crush 
grew greater. 


“‘T’m being crushed to death! All the life is 





THE BIRTHDAY CAKE. 


By Harriet Crocker Le Roy. 


hat does it take to make 
. The birthday cake? 


often the bobbing head of a seal. 

Then the sun began to shine. Warmer and 
warmer grew the water and warmer and warmer 
the air. Every day the iceberg was growing 
smaller, and at last, one sunny day, great warm 
waves came dashing over its sides, when, pop! 
right over into the sea went all that was left of 
the iceberg; and the little drop was once more 
a free, real water-drop, floating side by side 


floating in that big iceberg up in the cold north, 
among ice and snow ?”’ 
| ‘*The very same!’? murmured the lapping 
waves. 

‘*The very same!’ 
waving palm-trees. 
| **The very same !’’ sweetly caroled the birds. 
| ‘*The very same! The very same!’’ then 
joyfully answered the little water-drop. 


, 


gently breathed the 


, 








N rome’s Beautiful Book.” 

4. Jackson, Hartford, Frankfort, Springfield, 
Rockland, Concord, Portland, Brookline, Norfolk. 

5. Robert Burns, John Keats, Longfellow, Poe, 
Leigh Hunt, Thomas Hood, Bret Harte, Scott, 
Alexander Pope. 

6. 1. Con, sew, lay, shun—consolation. 
vest, I, gate—investigate. 

7. Hugh, Eunice, use, Yukon, Yucatan, Utica, 
Jtah, adieu, Europe, eureka, youth, Ural, emu, 
Eunice, Hugh, unique, usual, curfew, statue, ave- 
nue, yew, you, eulogy, Yule, unite, hew. 


11. Inn, 


A LADY FROM PERSIA. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


o light her foot upon the stair 
You scarce would know that she was there, 


And never lady you might meet 

Could speak in tones so low and sweet, 

Or dress in more becoming style, 

For she has travelled many a mile, 
This beautiful lady from Persia! 


“Sugar and spice, and everything nice,” 
And snow-white frosting as smooth as ice, 
And little pink candies all round the edge— 
Oh, who wouldn’t like a generous wedge 
Of the wonderful birthday cake! 


She came in Uncle Edward's ship, 
And every hour of that long trip 
She made warm friends, though they were new, 
Of captain, passengers and crew, 
And all who saw her pretty ways, 
And graceful manners, too, would praise 
This elegant lady from Persia! 


How many candles all alight 

Must stand on the cake to make it right, 
To make it a regular birthday cake? 
Two of pink and two of blue, 

And one little shining white one, too, 
Right on the beautiful tip tip top 

Of the wonderful birthday cake! 


Once she lived in a palace grand, 
With the great Shah, who ruled the land, 
And oft my lady walked and ran 
In lily gardens of Shushan, 
Where home and keep were all so fine. 
I wonder how she will like mine, 
This delicate lady from Persia! 


Whom does it take to eat this cake? 
Father and mother and Grandma Gray 
And Robbie and Rosie and Eleanor May 
And the dear little girl next door, 

And a piece for teacher in basket small, 
And a piece for Norah—I think that’s all 
Who eat the birthday cake. 


But she must love America, 

I know, and though I'm not a Shah, 

We have tall lilies and a green, 

Where she may walk a very queen, 

And eat the best that’s in our house, 

And when she’s hungry—catch a mouse, 
This sly little lady from Persia! 


There's a little gold ring inside the cake, 

And, strange to Say, it is Eleanor May 

Who wins the piece with its golden prize— 

For Eleanor May is five to-day. 

And the birthday cake with its little surprise 
Was made and trimmed by Grandmother Gray— 
The beautiful birthday cake! 
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of the highest praise. f 
use coffee in our house in the past but Barrington 
Hall leaves no bad results ae due to the 
removal of the foreign matte: Success for 
Barrington Hell is assured if IT am not mistaken, 
Yours, Mre. I. &. 
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The Steel-Cut Coffee 


Is pure coffee of high quality, pre- 
pared by our patented process, which 
cuts the coffee into fine, uniform 
particles, removing from it all chaff, 
dust and foreign matter, and leaving 
only the best and strongest parts of 
the coffee berry. That this is an im- 
provement is shown by the fact that 
the tannin - bearing chaff and dust 
taken out by our rpoess. if steepe 

alone, is positively undrinkable 

On the other hand, the_small, even, refined 
ke it possible 
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@ particles of Barrington Hall ma 
to produce a cup pure, wholesome and deli- 
‘s cious, free from the objec tion which eminent 
@ medical authorities agree comes from over- 
9 steeping the small particles of unevenly ground 
coffee, to say nothing of the tannin-bearing skin 
@ and dust left in all coffee ground ina coffee mill. 
Thousands agree with Mrs. 8S. that they can use 
and enjoy Barrington Hall without ill effects. 


Another reason why 
IT EXGELS OTHER 
COFFEES IN FLAVOR 


is because, by our steel-cut process, the little 2 

cells in the coffee bean are not crushed as in 

grinding; thus the rich, aromatic oil (Food 

Product) which makes coffee flavor ie conserved 

a to a very remarkable degree. 8 also ex- 
plains why one pound of Rarrington. Hall will 
make 15 or 20 cups more of pure, full strength 

a coffee than will the same coffee ground in a 
coffee mill. 
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A sample can (sent on appli- 
cation without any expense to q 
rf you) will convince you more 
quickly than any argument. 
Price 85 cts. to 40 cts. per lb. in 
sealed tins according Sojocsiity 
Your own grocer may have it now, “but if not, 
let us tell you where to get it. 6 
CAUTION. Barrington Hall is imitated 
what article of high quality is not?). Do not 6 
ieee our coffee by its imitations. 


When writing for free sample can 


and address nearest point. 


BAKER & CO., Corree ImPortens, 
238 20 STREET No. 113 HUDSON STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. New YORK, N.Y. 

Please send me free sampio oon of Barrington 
Hall Coffee and booklet, Secret of Goo 
Coffee.” In consideration T “are my Sonate r 
name. 


& 
@ 832393309300808300093006 
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is a household oil, 
cleaning, polishing 


“ 3-in-One” 
lubricating, 


and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, 
locks, guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning 
and polishing any furniture; fine pianos, 
old tables, etc. Try for preventing rust 
on any metal surface. Trial bottle sent free. 

G. W. Core Co., 146 Washington Life Bldg., New York. 








Sprague’s 


“Junior League”’ 


Baseball Shirt 
and Pants. 
Exact copy 

of suits worn 

by the big 
leagues. 

For _ base- 
ball, school 
or play. Blue 
or gray flan- 
nel, fastcolors. Just 
the thing for school 
and class teams. Ask 
for the “Junior 
League’’ where you 
buy your clothes. 


Sent Post-Paid 

(Shirt and 9 5° 

Pants) for 

Cap to match and Red 
Belt 20 cents additional. 
Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

Sizes 8 to 16 years. _ Give 
color wanted, gat size of 
last suit of clothes 

PRED’K H. SPRAGUE co., 

60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 









CENT. Sat t7.costs 


Bicycl fe cata- 
log showin; all i ® at lowest prices. 
DO WN Nor BUY ebicycis ore Pair of 

=— until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
grovel without a cent deposit, prepay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free rials 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
pp and much Lcrageecrl es 
FREE for the ask: 
ILL CONVINCE” you that we 
hy a Cones bicycle for less money than an 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a | 
cle write for our Special Offer 
RES. Conster-Brakes. built-u 
all mains at half usual prices. Do Not —_ t, but write 
us a postal today and harm everything. Write it 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-51, C thicago, Ill. 
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| manifestation of a serious purpose, for it was 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











T™ Fifty - Ninth Congress ended at 
noon, March 4th. Most of the time of the | 
Senate, during the last two days, was consumed 
by a successful ‘‘filibuster,’’ led by Senator 
Carmack, against a ship subsidy bill which 
had just passed the House by a close vote. 
The work accomplished was of more than 
ordinary importance for a short session. Bills 
were passed granting service pensions to all 
veterans of the Civil War over 62; prohibiting 
contributions from national banks and corpora- 
tions to campaign funds ; giving the government 
a limited right of appeal in criminal cases; 
regulating immigration, with special reference 
to the Japanese; limiting to 16 the number of 
consecutive hours in which a railroad employé | 
may be on duty ; and providing for the building | 
of two 20,000-ton battle-ships. 
& 


he New Russian Duma, or lower house 
of parliament, was opened Maich 5th. Of 
its 495 members, the ‘‘right’’ is composed of 90 
Monarchists and 36 Moderates; the ‘‘center’’ 
of 92 Constitutional Democrats, 43 Polish 
Nationalists and 29 Progressives; and the 
‘left’? of 192 Social Democrats, Social Revolu- 
tionists and members of the Group of Toil; 
while 13 members are classed as ‘‘Indefinites.’’ 
In the election of a president, practically all the 
groups except the extreme right or reactionary 
members united upon Mr. Golovin, a Constitu- 
tional Democrat, and president of the Moscow 
zemstvo, who was chosen by a vote of 331 to 
91, with 7 scattering. Riotous crowds of students 
and workmen made a demonstration in the 
streets after the meeting of the Duma, and were 
with difficulty dispersed by police and Cossacks. 
& 
overnor Swettenham of Jamaica 
has resigned his office. Official announce- 
ment of his resignation was made in the House 
of Commons March 4th. 
& 


enator John C. Spooner of Wisconsin 
has resigned his seat—the resignation to 
take effect May ist. Mr. Spooner has been 16 
years in the Senate, and had 2 years yet to serve. 
He resigns in order that he may devote himself 
to the practice of his profession of the law. 


| He has been one of the ablest and most trusted 


Republican leaders in the Senate, and the 
announcement of his resignation was a surprise 
to his colleagues. ® 


hurch Questions abroad.—A resolu- 
tion in favor of the disestablishment of the 
church in England and Wales was adopted by 
the House of Commons, February 27th, by a 
198 to 90. The resolution is significant 
as an expression of opinion rather than as the 





submitted by a private member, and does not 


commit the government.——A royal order was | 


published at Madrid March ist, annulling the 
decree of last August under which civil niar- 
riages were restored, and the requirement that 
persons desiring to be married should declare 
their religion was abolished. The new order 
is a concession to the church authorities, who 
were strongly opposed to the August decree. 
a 

pease aur Ownership of public utilities 

was involved in the election for members 
of the county council in London, March 2d. 
The Progressives, who have been in power for 
18 years, proposed to equalize the tax rates by 
the taxation of the ground landlords. The 
Municipal Reformers charged the Progressives 
with extravagance and with socialistic tenden- 
cies. Most of the Progressives are Liberals, 
and most of the Municipal Reformers are 
Unionists, but national issues did not enter 
directly into the contest. Practically, the elec- 
tion turned upon the continuance and extension 
of municipal ownership. The Municipal Re- 
formers carried the day, and will have a majority 
of 40 in the new council, as compared with a 
Progressive majority of 48 in the old. 

& 


pecan. Japanese Cruisers.—The Japa- 
nese cruisers Chitose and Tsukuba left 
Yokohama February, 28th for Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, in order to take part in the naval 
review at the opening of the Jamestown Expo- 
sition, April 26th. Many Japanese officials 


were present at their departure, and the emperor | 


and crown prince sent special messages of fare- 
well to Admiral Ijuin, who was in command. 
he Date of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague has been fixed, in an official 
declaration by the government of the Nether- 
lands, early in June. 
M* Wendell Phillips Garrison, for 41 
years the editor of the New York Nation, 
died February 27th, in his 67th year. Mr. 
Garrison’s time was chiefly taken up with his 
editorial duties, but he published several books 


Tneelsand | iM prose and verse, and was joint author with 


his brother of a four-volume biography of their 
father, William Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionist. 





FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
| lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
| ing, and scaly i tions, and chafings of 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 











wonders. [ Adv. 
TAMPS, 100 all different for the names of two collectors 
and 2c. postage. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Experts 
SrPuERS INCUBATORS 
write their experiences in our 260- 
pn Se te a to Make Money With 
oultry & Incubators.”” /¢’s free. Write. 


Cyphers ince Incubator peter Go- Sy - New York, 
City and Oakland, Cal. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and you ng folks in A> i <4 orders for our 
celebrate ng owders, 
Extracts and Spices. an = 7 es if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 


wen > LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


ay a railroad wire and the potiecet 
company will give youa good -_ —_ 
to it, an then retugé to you the tu ion 
you have Expenses low. Work 
Pay board if you wish. Forty- 








) page catalogue free on request. 
@ VALENTINE’s SCHOOL 
S OF TELEGRAPHY, 

Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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$ "hee seared 
33-00 Conducted 
=== Excursions. 


Colonists’ one-way tickets Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line, are on sale daily 
during March and April at the rate of 
$33.00. Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Double berth in tourist sleeping- 
car only $7.00, through without change to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 
No extra charge on our personally con- 
ducted,tours. Write for itinerary and full 
particulars to S. A. HUTCHISON, 
Mgr. Tourist Dept., 212 Clark Street, 

Chicago, [llinois. 
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(or man) without permanent in 
| jury. erfectly safe toc —% 
| without danger of leakag 
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1907 tells all about pure-bred poulti 
and a Generibes ond Binsteates Covane es. 1 
color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
kill lice,make moner This valuable 
book meaty 10 cts.’ B. H. GREIDER , PA. 


























WIZARD Niekel-pitd 
REPEATING 5 eee 


a Rt gy LH 

charges nA pulling the ti ecer ads 

any Fiqu No eartridges required. Over six shots 

in one yo All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra 


Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


Burp IL WN BOAT 


The Materials 
Cost Little—any boy can 
build a boat by the Brooks Sys- 
tem of exact size patterns, and 
illustrated instructions. 

Our big FREE illustrated catalog tells 
how 21, 4 inexperienced people (many of 
them boys—some only 12 
years old) built boats 
last year—all kinds—all 
sizes—at a small cost for 
the patterns, a little 
lumber and a few nails. 














Canoe and Rowboat 
Patterns $1.50 and $2. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Building. 
4803 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.8. A. 


me ay City, Mich) 
Our New Spring 
Trial Offer 


; will interest every intending 











purchaser of a New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine. 








HIS OFFER secures a saving in the 

price of the Machine, also enables you 

to test it in your home for one month 
without the expenditure of a single cent. 
Send at once for full particulars. 
Descriptive matter of our New Companion 
and samples of stitching done on the Machine 
mailed to any address upon application. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
IOI 





Sprains, Strains 


Burns.Cuts & Bruises Ae) 


SLOAN'S 
LINIMENT 


An Excellent Remedy 
For Croup &La Grippe 
Atall Druggists 


Price 25 50'E00 
Dr-Earl $.Sloan.Boston Mass. USA 
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A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 bank ¢ 
of fuel. 





You cannot on rs Gan at “any price, but = 


gave from 8 to 40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 
Lowest Factory Prices—We Pay the Freight 
At least get our prices and compare our offer. Send j 
postal for catalogue No. 253. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Migrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Our it thermometer makes 
— oven baking 
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Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a good pay- 
ing position; to secure an increase in salary? Would you* 
possess the capacity that directs and controls large business 


4 enterprises ? 


If so, you should follow the example of hun- 


is of others who have prepared themselves for increase 
in salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book “Expec’sectreepse 


is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Busi- 
ness. It tells ofa system of accounts by which 
you can learn bookkeeping quickly at your own 
‘home, without loss of time or money. We 
guarantee it. It is a book of intense interest 
to those who aspire to success, To advertise our 
School and to help the ambitious, we are giv- 
a ing this book away without any condition what- 


ever. Itis absolutely free. 


Send your name 


and address and receive the book without cost. 


2 COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


338E Commercial Building, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Princess” Grand. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Fashion and utility prescribe the Grand | 


for home use, wherever space will permit. 

The ‘*Princess’’ Grand is the finest 
musically and mechanically of all the 
small Grands. In quality of tone, pre- 
cision of action and powers of endurance 
it is unequaled. Hear and see it before 
you buy. We can arrange to place one 
in your home on trial wherever you live. 


Catalogue and pamphiets giving pictures 
and a paper diagram showing 
exact space required sent free. Address, 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, | 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Paint made from Carter 
Strictly Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil never 
cracks or scales, but forms an 
elastic coat that contracts and ex- 
pands with the materialit protects. 
Cracks in paint result from sub- 
stitutes for Pure White Lead that form 
a brittle shell which cannot contract and 
expand with different temperatures. 


CARTER 
pune White Lead 


wears long and evenly. It leaves a per- 
fect surface for repainting in future 
years, and saves the expensive cleaning 
meade necessary by substitute paint 
mixtures. 

Carter White Lead covers most surface 


and gives most protection. Has won. 
derful color durability that holds any 
tint without fading. 

Everyone who owns a building needs 
our booklet “Pure Paint.” Tells how to 
avoid worthless paint mixtures and sub- 
stitutes. Shows six beautiful examples 

of perfect color schemes. 


Sent free. Address Dept. U 
CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
Chicago, Il. 

FACTORIES: CHICAGO—OMARKA. 











No 
Breaking 
In 
On My 
Shoes. 


The hard, ary, 
heavy leather sole 
used on opdinery 
shoes ma 
“breaking in” a 

necessity. The flexible cushion inner sole of my 
8 —s allows the foot to settle into the = snugl 

and with Rextoct —. peaguee the inner sole 
conforms itself to the ed, sore; aching 
feet are unknown to ep wennens of 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in a shoe is damp-proof, making it 
of all ee tote wear unsisntt rubbers, and, best 
of all, the foot fone one 2 with an even pres- 
Hwy upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 


uEN 8. 93-00 -50, B5. 90. 
OMEN'S, ’ $3:00; 83:5 
7 hasn’ ¢ them, send hi d ask 
or Booklet Bend ak hem send we his name gnd ae 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Frsineers are harnessing many of the waters 

of the world to the use of man. A great 
| project is under way to catch the floods which 
|rush down the Western Ghats, near Bombay, 
| and to use the water-power in cotton-mills and 
| other factories. The valleys are of rocky for- | 
| mation, and with dams at the lower ends can 
‘be made into tight reservoirs. Three valleys | 
| will be closed in by dams respectively half a | 
mile, a mile, and a mile and a half long. 


~ pansttoipe and Rivers.—In human history 
a great river has sometimes formed a dividing 
line between peoples possessing quite different | 
characteristics. Dr. W. M. Lyon, Jr., has 
discovered a similar phenomenon affecting squir- 
rels in Borneo. He found eight different forms 
of squirrels inhabiting the northern and western | 
parts of that great island, and observed that a | 
large river proved an effectual barrier in sep- 
arating two distinct races. 
e 





| 


pre gos for Tires.—One of the reasons 

why pneumatic tires gradually become 
exhausted, even when unpunctured, is that the | 
compressed air within slowly escapes through | 
the rubber, and this process is hastened by the | 
oxidation of the rubber, which causes it to! 
crack. As at least a partial remedy for this, it 
has been proposed to inflate tires not with | 
ordinary air, but with nitrogen, an inert gas | 
which does not affect the rubber. Tests of | 
nitrogen-inflated tires for automobiles have been 
made in France, and the results are said to > 
encouraging. ® | 


ireless Railroad Signals.—The Prus- 
sian and Bavarian authorities are experi- | 
| menting with a system of wireless telegraph 
| sganls for railroads which is said to promise 
good results. An aerial transmitter wire is | 
‘carried on the telegraph-poles at the side of the | 
‘road with transmitting stations in the signal 
| bell towers, and a wire loop antenna is placed | 
on the top of one of the cars of the train. By | 
this means signals to ‘‘stop,’’ ‘‘go ahead,’ | 
‘*go slow,’ and so on, can be transmitted "to | 
moving trains over an effective distance of 12 | 
kilometers, nearly 7% miles. The average dis- 
tance between the bell towers on German matt | 
roads is only 18 kilometers, so that the range of | 
the signals is amply sufficient. 


a 


he Iceland Cable.—The completion of 

the submarine cable under construction 
between Iceland and the Shetland Islands is 
expected to afford facilities for a great extension 
of the area covered by the existing system of 
weather prediction. Iceland in the winter-time 
occupies about the center of the Atlantic low 
pressure, or storm, area, and the absence of 
telegraphic communication with that island 
hitherto has prevented the collection of informa- 
tion of great value to meteorology. By utilizing 
the Iceland cable, and the reports from the 
Central Physical Observatory at St. Petersburg, 
covering the vast stretch of Siberia, the United 
States Weather Bureau hopes hereafter to pos- 
sess a knowledge of the state of the atmosphere 
completely round the earth in the northern 
hemisphere, a fact of great importance in long- 
period weather forecasting. 


= 


Naveed Balance of a Pick. — Carpenters, 
blacksmiths, axmen, and others accustomed 
to the constant use of tools with long handles, 
know that if the tools are not so balanced that 
the force of a blow falls upon the center of 
percussion an uncomfortable jar is felt. An ax 
or a hammer particularly well-balanced is 
regarded as a peculiar treasure. An unusual 
instance occurred recently in one of the tunnels 
now being driven under the Hudson River at 
New York. A workman had found a finely 
balanced pickax, and on leaving his work, he 
put a private mark upon it. The next morning 
another workman, who had had his eye on that 
particular pick, got possession of it first. The 
result was a fight that became so serious that 
the police had to be called into the tunnel to 
stop it. 





| 
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| gpnoe Light on Pearls.—The origin of 
pearls has long been a debated question. 
A kind of pearl may be caused to grow in an 
oyster by introducing a minute grain of sand, 
but the resulting nodules are merely mother-of- 
| pearl, and not the true gems. Genuine pearls 
| sometimes have a nucleus consisting of a foreign 
substance, but not always. The most favored 
explanation at present is that pearls are due to 
a parasite in the oyster. The latest phase of 
this theory is the assertion that the larva, 
whose presence in the oyster causes the forma- 
tion of pearls, cannot complete its evolution 
without being transferred to some other creature, 
thus showing a resemblance to the tapeworm. 
The eagle-ray pierces the shells of oysters and 
imbibes the pearl-producing larve, which com- | 
plete their development in their new host. 

This suggests the desirability of protecting the | 
oysters against the attacks of the ray for the 

sake of preserving the larve in their pearl- | 
making environment. 
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outfits. 


with 





habitable. 


ships, etc., etc. They outwear the building. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in 
sizes to fit all classes of buildings (3 rooms to 90 rooms), OLD 
ornew, FARM orcity. Achild can care forthe outfit. Keeps 
the whole cottage or building warm—and avoids dust and 
ashes in living rooms. A permanent investment, not an 
expense; the coal savings soon pay for the outfit. 


ADVANTAGE 3: Every inch of fire surface in IDEAL 
Boilers is backed by water, which greedily absorbs the full 
heat and hurries it along through the hollow, double walls 
of the boiler and through the piping to the hollow, beautifully 
ornamented, graceful AMERICAN Radiators stationed at 
convenient points in the rooms above. It is this water back- 
ing of every tiny portion of the heating surface which makes 
these outfits so economical in fuel burning, so sure in heating 
efficiency, and prevents their ever wearing out. 


Write today for valuable catalogue (free) setting forth 
the full ADVANTAGES. Sales branches and warehouses 
throughout America and Europe. 


ANBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
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PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS - 


EL PIZMO a’ CALIFORNIA i 


MISSIONS | 
Older than the Flag 








Road of a Thousand Wonders Book has over one hundred pictures in glowing colors 
of the Southern Pacific Coast Line-Shasta Route from Los Angeles, California, to 
Portland, Oregon—pictures of the Old Missions, of the Big Trees and great forests, the 
mountains of three great ranges, picturesque Coast cliffs and beaches, and the beautiful 
Send 15 cents for a book and a copy of Sunset, 
Magazine of the Wideawake West, to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
| Southern Pacific Co., Dept. O, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 


valleys of California and Oregon. 


Safety Heating 


The house and contents may be sadly damaged by fire, 
yet not wna the usefulness and value of our Steam 
and Water warming 


their durable construc- 
tion and safety features 
compel a lower insurance 
rate on houses, stores— 
ALL buildings—fitted 


- AMERICAN [DEAL 


Several million dollars property loss is annually laid to fires caused by old-fashioned 
heating methods—forced or strained to the utmost on bitter cold days to make rooms 
Buildings outfitted with IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
freed from this risk—fires can only result from outside causes—that is why our out- 
fits are used even to warm powder and dynamite factories, Government forts, battle- 


Not only that, 





Boiler cut in half to show 
hollow castings filled with 
water, which extracts the 
full value from every 
pound of fuel burned. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woe issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail {s at the sender’s risk. | 
I 


t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. . 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PHYSICAL INHERITANCE. 


hen people use the word “hered- 

ity’ they are very likely to 
mean some dreadful bugaboo of a 
supposed natural law, which they 
have invented for themselves, through 
which the poor human race comes 
in for all the ailments and weak- 
nesses of its forbears, with none 
of the compensations. 

One hears constantly such 
phrases as “her mother had con- 
sumption,” or “his uncle drank 
himself to death,” but there is much less frank- 
ness in returning thanks for the physical benefits 
that also come down so abundantly from the past. 

It must not be forgotten that diseases are not 
directly inherited, but only the tendency to them. 
This is a very comfortable fact, for it constantly 
offers a reward for well-directed effort. If one 
knows from the start which are the avenues open 
to danger one is forewarned and forearmed. Those 
who have that knowledge will not take the children 
in whose families there have been many instances 
of tuberculosis and shut them up in stuffy places 
or give them a diet containing too little fat. They 
would be too wise to let the excitable child of 
nervous parentage lead a life of overstimulation 
or be pushed in its studies, or to offer sips of wine 
at the table to the small boy whose father is a 
heavy drinker. 

Just as a predisposition to a disease may be 
inherited, so also may an absolute inability to 
have it. One sees this proved by persons who 
pass unscathed through epidemic after epidemic. 
This shows that their inherited tendency toward 
the disease, if they have any, is so much weaker 
than their inherited resistance to it that they are 
virtually unable to catch it. 

Nature herself shows constant preference for 
the normal, and is always working to that end; 
therefore a tendency to disease is the punishment 
for disobeying her, and a tendency to health is the 
reward for obeying her. Neither is she implacable, 
so that if one will only work long enough and hard 
enough to correct one’s mistakes there comes a 
time when nature gives a clean bill of health. It 
would be a tragic world indeed if only the sins of 
the parents were visited upon the children. 
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A HUMANE PEOPLE. 


odern society boasts of its organizations for 

preventing cruelty to animals as the outcome 
of civilization. Across the water is an undeveloped 
country whose people need no such encourager of 
kindness. Protection of all life is as natural to 
the Burman as is his breath. To be merciful to 
the beast is no half-way precept with him, and the 
little child responds to it as readily as the average 
English-speaking boy gives action to his impulse 
to stone a squirrel or kill a snake. Yet there 
may be drawbacks to living in a country where all 
living creatures are respected after the manner 
Mr. Fielding describes in “The Soul of a People.” 

Never were any people so kind-hearted as the 
Burmese, so hospitable, so charitable in act and 
thought, and so gentle with all animals. 

All butchers in Burma are Indian-born; no 
Burman will kill a cow or a bullock, or sell meat. 
There is no law now against such practice, but 
no respectable native will kill for food, sport or 
revenge. Fow! and fish are, indeed, sacrificed for 
eating purposes, but every one despises the fisher- 
man; he is a sort of outcast; and the slaying of 
fowl is done reluctantly. 

A Burmese lady married an Englishman who 
kept ducks for his own table. One day she went 
on a visit to a friend, and took every duck with 
her, bestowing them on various households where 
she knew they would be allowed to live and be 
treated with kindness. Then she returned and 
confessed to her husband that she could not bear 
the thought of their being killed. 

Mr. Fielding was much troubled by the house- 
sparrows which infested the roof. Finally, in 
desperation, he shot at them with a rifle. His 
neighbors remonstrated. 

“You should build a sparrow-cote,” they said, 
when he tried to excuse himself. ‘Then they 
would leave you in peace. They only want to 
make nests for their little ones.” 

If a Burmese woman walking in the fields should 
see a scorpion, she would not think of killing it. 

“Poor beast!” she would say, stepping aside so 
as not to injure it. “It has never hurt me, why 
should I hurt it?” 

If an insect is troublesome in the house, the 
Burman will carefully catch it in his handkerchief 
and put it outdoors. It is hard to get the servants 
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| to rid the house of ants. They will kill the most| Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung | 


deadly of the vipers, but even many of the poison- 
ous snakes they will not slaughter. 


~ Mr. Fielding met, once, two little boys carrying 


a jar and seemingly much interested in its con- 
| tents. He asked what was in the jar, and they 
showed him a lot of baby vipers. They had 
chanced to find the nest when the mother was 
absent,—she would have killed the lads had she 
been there,—and they had secured all the little 
snakes. 

“What are you going to do with them?” asked 
Mr. Fielding. 

“Show them in the village. 

“And then?” 

“Why, let them go, of course.” 

If an animal is fll or hurt the Burman gives it 
the best of care, but never kills it to put it out of 
misery. 

“Poor beast!” he says. ‘Let him live his little 
life,” and he gives it grass and water until it dies. 


* 
SAVED BY THE TELEPHONE. 


he wedding guests had assembled, the preacher 

was in readiness, and it lacked but fifteen 
minutes of the time appointed for the ceremony, 
when the young man in the case appeared at the 
door of the parlor and called the preacher out. 


“Mr. Stedman,” he said, “I’m in a terrible fix. 
I forgot to bring the license. I left it at home in 
my other coat.” id 

“That is very unfortunate,” the minister an- 
swered. “I can’t marry you without it. Isn’t 
there some way of getting it here?” 

“Not in time!” groaned the hapless bridegroom 
elect. “The boarding-house where I’ve been 
living is ten miles from here. It would take two 
hours to go and get it.’’ 

The preacher reflected a moment. “Can we 
reach the place by telephone?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Two minutes later they were standing before a 
telephone in another room, and the young man 
was conversing with the landlady of his boarding- 
house. 

“Mrs. Guernsey,” he said, “‘will you please pe 
up to my room, take a folded paper out of the 
inside ket of a coat that > up in my closet, 
and bring it back with ph to the phone? Hello, 
Central! Don’t cut us off!” 

Presently Mrs. Guernsey reported that she had 
found the document. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘The Rev. Mr. Stedman 
will carry on the rest of this conversation with 
you.” 

Ee handed the receiver to the preacher, who 
asked: 

“Are you this young man’s landlady, madam?” 
“Yes, sir,” she said. 

“Will you please open and read to me the paper 
you hold in your hand, or tell me what it is?’ 

“It’s a marriage license, authorizing any clergy- 
man or other lawfully qualified person to solem- 
nize the marriage of George H. Bellmore and Ida 


ravers. 

“Is it dated, signed and sealed?” 

“It is, sir.” 

“Thank you very much. Now call a messenger 
and send the license here by the swiftest mode of 
travelling at once. That willdo. Good-by!” 

Then he turned to the young man. 

“Now, Mr. Bellmore,” he said, “there need be 
no delay in the ceremony. We will proceed with 
it, and when that license comes I will examine it, 
and if there is any apparent informality in this 
arrangement I will marry you again after the 
company has gone.” 

This program was carried out, and the marriage 
still holds. 

® 


THE CRITIC AT THE KEYS. 


pes and typewriters are prone to error, as 

every editor knows. A Kansas paper tells of 
a lawyer who dictated to his stenographer the 
phrase, “‘being the direct result of an act of God.” 
In the typewritten copy he found, “being the direst 
result of an active God.” 


A writer of fiction who deals with the life of 
Kentucky and Tennessee mountaineers had an 
even more amusing experience, which the New 
York Evening Post records. She had encountered 

eat difficulty in finding a stenographer who com- 

ined technical skill with a reasonable degree of 
intelligence. One young lady after another was 
tried. Finally appeared one of superior demeanor 
and looks, whose queenlike self-possession seemed 
to bode well. 

In the course of their first session the author 


istic slovenly dialect of the mountaineers, and 
omens, other phrases this one: 

“Hit’s him!” 

When the “clean co} is was placed before her, 
ey this colloquialism rendered as: 

“It is he 


And all the rest of the dialogue was similarly 
“corrected.” The second session with the queen- 
like stenographer was postponed indefinitely. 


*® 


EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS. 


tis said that few people outside the borders of 

Wales are able to master the pronunciation of 
the Welsh WZ. At one time an Englishman, ap- 
pointed bishop to a Welsh see, engaged a native 
Welsh scholar to instruct him in the lariguage. 


The pronunciation, particularly that of the JW, 
troubled the bishop freatly, and he entreated his 
teacher to explain the lingual process by which 
one might attain to a correct utterancé of the 
formidable sound. 

The Welshman was at his wit’s end, but at last 
what he considered a brilliant thought struck him. 

“Your lordship,” he said, in his most obsequious 
manner, “please put your episcopal tongue to the 
roof of your apostolic mouth and then hiss like a 
goose.” 

® 


A BLOW TO SENTIMENT. 


“| cannot sing the old songs any more,” said the 
man who had been chided for his silence. 
The sympathetic hostess turned to him with her 
gentle smile. 

“They are too full of memories and associations, 
I fg she said, softly. 

“No,” said the man, decidedly. “They are not 
full enough, that’s the trouble. 1 can’t remember 
the words, madam.” 


*® & 


NOT A MEDDLER. 


he old horse interfered badly, and, like its old 
and dilapidated driver, had evidently seen 
better days. 

“Say,” sang out a would-be wit, from his post on 
the corner, “that horse of yours is interfering to 
beat the band!” 

“He ain’t interferin’ with you, is he?” mildly 
queried the driver. 





dictated considerable dialogue in the character- | 
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appeals to the pouns man not only as a profitable 
field of work, but as a study full of fascination. 
Some of America’s greatest men started the 
careers as telegraphers. Why not let us show you 
how to prepere yourself for a better paying posi- 
tion? Write us, mentioning this advertisement, 
and receive our res andbook descri- 
bing our COURSE IN T EGRAPHY and 60 
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WHAT YOU SAVE. 


Ordering from us by mail saves_ time, 
saves bother, saves your nerves, and saves 
half your money. sides, we give you 
better fit, New York styles, finer trim- 
mings and materials than are obtain- 

able elsewhere. 

Write for our new 
Spring Style Book. 
It is free, It ex- 
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he why of our per- 
fect-fitting system, 
and is a complete 
uide to fashionable 
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your money re- 
unded without 
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SUITS 
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Write Now While You Have Our Address Handy. 

Ask fdr Catalogue No, 38 and samples of 
materials from which to select. They will be 
sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you prefer, as this will enable us to send os a 
‘ull assortment of just the samples you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
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ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
Makes old Floors, old Furniture, old 
Woodwork look new; imparts beauty to 
any wood, new or old, painted or unpaint- 
ed; elegant, cleanly, sanitary, economi- 
cal; dries quickly; does not obscure the 
grain of the wood like paint; is far more 
durable than varnish; does not mar, and 
shows neither heel marks nor scratches; 
not affected by water; can be applied by 
anybody. Rogers Stainfloor Finish is ab- 
solutely the best floor finish made — the 
only one that satisfies practical painters. 
ASAMPLE CAN (enough to cover 20 square 

feet, 2 coats) and A GOOD BRUSH sent, 


address on receipt of 29 CtS, 


» Made in Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
, Walnut, Mala- 
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Valuable booklet free. 
Detroit 
White Lead Works, 
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FIRST COST. 


on the roof. 


When you buy Amatite everything is included in the 


There is no cost for EXTRAS, because we furnish nails 


and cement for laps free with every roll. 


There is no MAINTENANCE cost, because its mineral 
surface makes painting and coating absolutely unnecessary. 


There is no REPAIR COST, because Amatite is so 
constructed that it needs no attention after it is once laid 


There is no LABOR cost, because Amatite is so easy 


to lay that you can do the work yourself. 


It is roofing at its best. 


The first cost is the only cost -THE FINAL COST. 


Amatite is the only Ready Roofing embodyi 
good point that a roof should “ eo 
Heat and cold, rain and snow, acids and chemicals do 


not affect it, and in addition to this its mineral surface 
makes it one of the best fire-retardants known. 


possess. 





Free Sample 


A Booklet telling more about it and a Free 
Sample will be sent upon request. Send at 
once and see for yourself how much better Amatite is than the “paint 
me every two years or leak” roofings. 
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AN OLD COAST DEFENSE 


BY CLARENCE P. EMERY 
|’ Kittery, Maine, at the beginning of the | 


nineteenth century, there was a piece of land 

called Battery Pasture, containing one acre 
and one hundred and thirty-nine rods, on which 
a fortification formerly stood. The site was early 
recognized as an excellent one for such a pur- 
pose. In colonial days it was fortified by earth- 
works, garrison-house and stockade. There is 
a tradition that as long ago as 1690 it was called 
Fort William and Mary. 

At that time the Pepperells were fast be- 
coming the first citizens of the settlement. In 
recognition of their prominence, the name of 
Battery Pasture became Fort Pepperell. As 
Sir William Pepperell died in 1759, no one 
knows whether, had he lived until the Revolu- 
tion, his sympathies would have been with the 
colonists or the crown. At any rate, his widow 
and his grandson, who succeeded to his great 
estates, remained steadfast Loyalists. The prop- 
erty was, therefore, confiscated in 1778. The 
name of Pepperell became offensive to Ameri- 
cans. To have the defenses at Kittery Point 
called Fort Pepperell was distasteful. 

At the Battle of Bunker, Hill, the major of 
Colonel Stark’s regiment was Andrew McClary 
of Epsom, New Hampshire. Stark was ordered 
to Charlestown to meet the enemy, who were 
landing on Charlestown Point. The British 
vessels and floating batteries in the Charles 
were pouring a terrific fire along the Neck. 
Because of this fearful raking, two regiments, 
which had been ordered to Prescott’s support, 
had halted. Major MecClary went forward and 
told the commanders that if they were not in- 
tending to move on, he wished them to open 
ranks and let the New Hampshire troops 
advance. This was immediately done, and 
Stark and Reed marched their men resolutely 
to the hill. Here the brave New Hampshire 
regiment covered the retreat of Prescott, and 
saved him from being entirely cut off. 

After the thick of the fight, when the battle 
was really over and the British had occupied 
Bunker Hill, Major McClary was killed during 
the retreat by a chance shot. The regiment 
was greatly saddened by this loss. As deeply 
as some of their fellow patriots in this same 
battle mourned the loss of General Warren, 
Stark’s men bewailed the death of their gallant 
major. 

It was in memory of him that the no longer 
agreeable name of Fort Pepperell was changed 
to Fort MeClary. As time has passed, his 
bravery at Bunker Hill has been well-nigh lost 
sight of by Americans. Even the native inhab- 
itants of Kittery have not generally known why 
Fort MeClary came to be so called. But for 
this monument to his memory, the name, as 
well as the gallantry, of Maj. Andrew McClary 


might have faded entirely from: the public | 


knowledge. 

By an act of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, approved March 12, 1808, Battery Pasture 
—or Fort MeClary—was granted to the United 
States for fortification purposes. The transfer 
was timely, and the fort did practical service 
only a few years later. 

During the War of 1812 British vessels were 
cruising off the coast, and had even entered the 
outer harbor of Portsmouth. The inhabitants 
were greatly alarmed. Fort MecClary was 
promptly garrisoned by a detachment of New 
Hampshire troops, and the British came no 
nearer, evidently not daring to run the gantlet 
of the commanding guns. 

The reservation was enlarged in 1846 by the 
purchase of additional tracts. The government 
soon began to construct a strong fortress. Loads 
of granite were landed. Massive, imposing 
stone defenses began to rise. The present block- 
house was built—partly of wood, partly of stone. 
It was considered impregnable. A picture of 
this structure as it now appears is presented 
on the first page of the cover. 

But the era of modern warfare, of long- 
range guns and powerful explosives, began 
to dawn, and rendered stone defenses inade- 
quate. The elaborate work in progress at 
Fort McClary had to be abandoned. Piles of 
immense granite blocks were left lying here 
and there. Partially finished walls were never 
completed. About the reservation, for half 
a century, has lain’ unused an abundance of 
excellent building material, the sight of which 
has ——— the tranquillity of many a thrifty 
mir 


The new era of warfare did not come too soon 


Civil War. Among the troops that garrisoned 














for Fort McClary to be occupied during the | Was ne good as a shovelman. 
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it at that time was a volunteer company from 
Norway, Maine, of which Hannibal Hamlin 
was a member. Although he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States at the time, Mr. 
Hamlin did not regard it as being beneath his 
dignity to serve three months at Fort McClary 
as a private in the ranks. 
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A CRAFTY ‘ KHATIB.”’ 


t is a remarkable fact that among Moslems 
there is no clergy, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Nevertheless, there is in most villages, 
says the author of ‘‘Peasant Life in the Holy 
Land,’’ a man known as khatib, or ‘‘exhorter,’’ 
as the word might be rendered. His duties are 
to lead the prayers in the mosque, and to 
witness the formal agreement between the bride- | 
groom and the father of the bride, which con- 
stitutes the actual marriage ceremony. 

Until recently every khatib received half a 
bushel of wheat yearly at harvest-time from | 
each family in the village, but if unpopular he | 
could not always obtain his due. A story is | 
told of how the nts of a certain village, | 
who would not give their khatib his allowance 
of corn, were vutwitted by him. He went 
round the threshing-floors from one man to 
another, but each put him off with some ex- 
cuse, and he returned empty-handed. The 
next Friday, when the hour arrived that he 
should have been at his place in the mosque 
he was not there. The ple waited, but he 
did not come. Some of the leading men went 
to his house to inquire the cause of his 
absence. 

**T am not going to prayer,’’ was his reply 
**You do not say your prayers properly. ron 
talk, and some rise up before I do.’ 

“Oh, no! We will go through all the forms 
in due order, if you will only come.’ 

“I will consent to come if you will put a} 
solemn curse on every one who does not say his 
prayers pee o or who rises from the prostra- 
tions before I do.’ 

To this the elders , and the khatib 
accompanied them to the mosque, where an 
announcement to this effect was made. The) 
prescribed forms were then gone through to the 
closing _ rostrations. The khatib bowed him- 
self to earth, and the people followed his 
example. All waited, but the khatib did not 
move. No one dared to rise for fear of the 
curse, At last the khatib spoke: 

“*You would not give me my corn. I shall 
not rise until every man has his dues.’ 

On hearing this, a babel of shouts arose, the 
mer calling to their wives and children to bring 
the corn. The crafty khatib bade one of his 
sons see that each man’s quota of corn was 
forthcoming in full measure. Not until this 
was done were the unfortunate worshipers al- 
lowed to rise. 
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EXPENSIVE EMPLOYMENT. 
young Englishman recently visited Canada 
to study the emigration movement. To 

obtain first-hand knowledge he travelled steerage 
from Liverpool. On arriving at St. John, 
New Brunswick, he decided to discover by a 
practical and personal test if a newcomer could 
earn his livelihood. In ‘‘Canada’’ he describes | 
his first experience. After various efforts to 
secure work, he was told that anybody could 
get work at the railway yard. After some dis- 
cussion with the foreman, he was given a shovel 
and placed with a gang on the trucks of ashes 
and cinders. 


Taking off my overcoat and hanging it on 
one of the uprights, ag against which the boards 
forming the the truck were fastened, I 
put my back int the work, and shoveled away 
witha will. I had not been at work ten minutes 
— I found that I was putting out more stuff 

“| mate. I therefore kept time with 
him : filled my shovel no more heavily than 


Se the time, however, that I had removed 

are layer from my end of ~ truck, I realized 

ashes and cinders had been drawn red- 

hott from the locomotives, and had not cooled. 

Every shovelful that I shifted raised a cloud of 
fine white smoke. 

After a time I began to get very hot about 
the feet, and to think with anxiety about my 
boots. ut what were a pair of forty-shilling 
boots in comparison with the great imperial 
——- on which my labors were founded? 

hen with a yell, I dropped the shovel. Fala 
wind had blown some hot ash in my left eye. 
Just then my right eye revealed the fact that | 
the hot cinders had been fanned into flame, | 
that the wood planking had caught alight, and 
that my one and only overcoat was smoldering. | 

Leaping off the truck, I got the overcoat | 
down and piled shovelfuls’ of snow on it. When 
I unburied it, one arm was gone and part of | 
the front. It was a beautiful coat, dg lined, 


and warm as fur. 
I forthwith ‘jumped my job.’’ Clearly I 








I had not worked 
half a day, yet had a bad eye, and had ruined | 
an overcoat which had cost me seven guineas. | \. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to —_ to any one requesting it a 
ag of any Acad y, Military 
Business ‘Gales, Art, Scientific, Music or 





| Novesal School, College or University in New 


England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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are adaptable to any 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


N. E. TANK & TOWER CO., 
112 High St., Boston. 


We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
engines, Etc 
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RUNNING WATER: 


Our Tanks and Tank Towers | 
need. 








PENOLIA 


Refined 
Peanut Butter. 


Recommended by the 
Dept. of Agriculture as 
a substitute for meat. 

Used extensively by 
bakers, hotels and pri- 
vate families for short- 
ening, filling for layer 
cake, in pudding sauce, 
potato ba ls,gravies, etc. 

Jo not accept ordinary 
peanes butter, but_get 

OLIA. Guaranteed Pure. 
One Pound Jars, 25c. 
Sold by leading grocers. 


Booklet ‘*‘ Penolia 
cipes’”’ sent free. 











Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 



























Durable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make 
from old and apparently useless car- 
pets are neat, thick, reversible and 
very durable. We can make them 
most any size. Suitable for hall, 
parlor, dining-room, chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Co., 15 Lewis St., 
Walrole 




















DO YOU 


realize that ordinary codfish loses over 50% of its 
natural flavor in the soaking required to freshen i it— 
and again, that you don’t always get pure codfish ? 


BEARDSLEY’S 
“Shredded” Codfish 





and 
Cartons 
Requires 
No 
Soaking 
and is 
ALL 
Codfish 


so prepared that all the natural flavor of the 
fish is retained—ready for instant use. 


10 cents per Jar or Carton. 
Send for our Booklet of Recipes, Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S | SONS, 


New York. 














Water Supply for | 
Country ~oan 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 


to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 













Any pressure 
Ibs. 





up to 60 
The best 
fire 
protection. 

INSTALLATION or 
Send for LUNT- AIR 
Catalogue GA "Nrratooo rue 
“Dp.” - a 





Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 


























| Send a Postal for a Box of Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Educator Crackers are made in a score of varieties, all 
from freshly milled entire grain. They preserve the full 
food value of the cereal, and in addition have a crispness 
and fascination that is a revelation. Samples and booklet 
| sent free on postal request. Send name of your grocer 
Johnson Educator Food Co., 208 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by most good dealers. 
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Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 
It tells you the exact net prices. 

One cent for a postal to us will save 


you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


HANDI FOLD 























Serves 
One 
Sheet 
Ata 
Time. 


| Fine, soft, sani- 

| jf tary paper, guar- 

| anteed full count, 
enclosed in neat, dust-proof 
pasteboard carton. No bother, 
litter or waste. Goes a half further 
than ordinary loose sheets or rolls. 
If you are not using ‘* Handifold”’ 
you are not using the best and most 

H economical paper. Try it. 





Ask your dealer for it. If he Hasn’t it 
| send us his address and we'll send you, post- 


paid, a Sample Package Free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
114-116 Bedford St., Boston. 
Mills at Leominster, Mass. 





only amount 
required by other cocoas 
and compare results. 


BENSDORP'S 


stands for both quality 


and economy. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 


Stephen L, Bartlett Co. , ist 


ters, 
TON. 
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